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hours, let “ LUVISCA” give 

you company! Its silky appearance 

is a means to daily smartness and 
nightly comfort. The colours, no 
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widest choice to meet all preferences. 
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CITY OFFICES: WORKS: 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones: Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : “* Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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DISTRICT BANK. 


LIMITED 





Subscribed Capital - - . - £9,796,000 | |} 


Paid-up Capital - - - - £2,212,000 | || 
Reserve Fund - - - - £2,000,000 
Deposits - - - - . £48,740,412 
Total Assets  - . - £54,809,110 | || 


30th June, 1932. 





EVERY BANKING FACILITY. 








Established 
1829. HEAD OFFICE: Spring Gardens, MANCHESTER 


§ 75, Cornhill, E.C.3 


LONDON OFFICES - + + +* (West End Branch, 46, Old Bond Street, W.1 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE ’ . - - . - - , ’ 3, Water Street 
(13, Spring Gardens, Manchester 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT - - . - - 4 2, Castle Street, Liverpool 





76, Cornhill, London, E.C 3 


2 Spring Gardens, Manchester 
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THE 


YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK 


LIMITED 


Assets over £330.000.000 


FOR ALL BANKING SERVICE 


i 
Head Office: e London Office: 
INFIRMARY STREET 97-99, CHEAPSIDE 
LEEDS E.C.2. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 








ESTABLISHED 1880. (Incorporated in Japan) 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . - 7 ~ - Yen 117,300,000 





Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES and AGeEncigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Angeles, Lyons (Temporarily Closed), Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, 
Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tebye (iesuncechi), Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 

London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - - £3,600,000 


Head Office: 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 








OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


London Office: 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Where accounts may be opencd on usual London terms. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 











(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members ts Limited 
HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - : £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND .- - - £3,000,000. 





London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 











A. M. B O N N E; R, TD. Esablshed 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 


LONDON, E.C.3 U F i) Ps LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel. : R 5 B A M Tel. : 
Monumert 0794 City 1956 









DATING STAMPS, U R GEN T OR D ER S AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND rie DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 
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Cashiers can abolish error and 
worry by using L.B.C. “ Fraudproof”’ 


Copper and Silver Bags with the 
big holes in the seams. 








(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
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LIMITED 
Established 1835 


Capital Subscribed £7,500,000 


Founded nearly a Century ago, the progress 
of the Bank is well illustrated in the 


following figures : 
YEAR NUMBER OF OFFICES DEPOSITS 


1850 - 47 - £1,192,000 
1900 - 100 - £11,253,000 
1932 - 275 - £38,322,000 
The Head Office in Old Broad Street is the oldest 
Banking House in that most important financial 
centre. 
ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 13 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, and 27 Metropolitan & 
Provincial Branches and Sub-Offices. 

IRELAND ; 

CuieFr OrrFice: 34 College Green, Dublin, 

and 246 Branches & Sub-Offices throughout 
the Country. 

Every description of Banking, Foreign Ex- 
change, Income Tax and Executor & Trustee 
Business Transacted. 

AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Above is an actual photograph of 
an L.B.C. Bag. Note the large holes. 
in the double portion of the bag— 
the seam!!! Your local stationer 
can supply. Ask him for samples 


LANCASTER BROS. & Co., Shadwell 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. 




















BANCO DE 
PORTUGAL 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Head Office: 
Rua do Comercio, 148 
LISBON 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘BANGAL”’ 





Governor : 
1. CAMACHO RODRIGUES 


Deputy-Governors : 
CARLOS SOARES BRANCO 
ALVARO PEDRO DE SOUSA 
Dr. FERNANDO EMYGDIO DA SILVA 
Administrators : 
A. J. PEREIRA, Junior 
Dr. JOSE CAEIRO DA MATTA 
Dr. M. A. CASAL, RIBEIRO DE CARVALHO 
RAMIRO LEAO 
DOMINGOS DE SOUSA E. HOLSTEIN BECK 
HENRIQUE MISSA 
Dr. J. EMAUZ LEITE RIBEIRO 
FRANCISCO MEIRA 
FERNANDO ENNES ULRICH 


Capital (paid up) - Esc. 100:000.000S00 
Reserve Funds (29.6.1932),, 73:386.976$56 
Total Assets (29.6.1932) ,, 3.156:146.528$67 


32 Branches throughout Portugal 
Correspondents in all important places abroad 











UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. 





Are offering SPECIAL TERMS 


to men of proved ability. 





LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 
PURCHASE, ENDOW- 
MENTS, Etc. Etc. 





E. R. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 





42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London. 

















‘THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY | | 
OF LONDON, LIMITED, | 


Telegrams: 39 CORNHILL, Telephones : 


“ Udisco, Stock Mansion House 7941 


London.” LONDON, E.C.3. (10 lines). 
Capital Paid up and Reserve Fund 


£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS 
Arthur Louis Allen Robert Holland Martin, C.B. 


Laurence Currie Archibald A. Jamieson 
The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. Robert Callander Wyse 


Manager 
ROBERT CALLANDER ‘WYSE 


Sub-Managers 
E. C. ELLEN A. W. TRINDER A. F. E. FOU 


Assistant Managers 
r. E. WHELEN H. V. BERRY 


Secretary : 
Cc. W. HOLLIDAY 


Treasury, Bank and First-Class Trade Bills Discounted. 
Money Received on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital - - : : £4,500,000 i 
Reserve Fund - : - - £2,475,000 | 
Currency Reserve’ - - £2,000,009 
Reserve Liability of Prapsiotess under the Chastes £4,500,000 


£13,475,000 





COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


RIGHT HON, LORD ALDENHAM. | F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq, 
Cc. E. BARNETT, Esq. | D.S.O. 


J. F. G. GILLIAT, Eso RIGHT HON. THE EARI, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 
Soaeneeeneme ciemaanenee t HAROLD NELSON, Esq. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esq. HORACE PEEL, Eso. 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. JOHN SANDE RSON, Esq. 
r. R. JOHNSON, Esq. | ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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BANK GOSPODARSTWA KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 


JEROZOLIMSKA 1, WARSAW. 


Telegraphic Address -_ = KRAJOBANK, WARSAW. 
Paid-up Capital: Zl. 150,000,000 


Reserve Fund: Zl. 64,419,263 
Total of Balance Sheet, as on December 31, 1931 
Zi. 2,1 54,1 75,999. 


19 Branches in Poland. Correspondents all over the world. 
HANDLING OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Edward Tann 
Founder 1795 





WATERTIGHT FIRE AND BURGLAR - RESISTING 
STEEL LININGS FOR STRONGROOMS 


John Tann Ltd. have at present under construction 
for important Banks a large number of steel linings 
of the type above illustrated. Many of them are 
for Safe-deposits and are lined with stainless steel. 


These linings not only give the maximum security 
against fire and burglary, but, when combined 
with John Tann’s Watertight Anti-Blowpipe 
Doors, also provide the only certain means of 
rendering Strongrooms watertight. John Tann’s 
Watertight Strongroom Construction has been 
submitted to an eighteen months’ continuous test 
under water, and the result has demonstrated the 
completeness of this protection, whether against 
general dampness, flood, or the firemen’s hose. 


JOHN TANN LTD.,117 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 
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Lieut.-Col. W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O. 


(Joint General Manager, Lloyds Bank) 
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84 THE BANKER 
A Banker’s Diary 
Mid-June—Mid-July 


On June 30, the Bank rate was reduced to 2 per cent., the 
lowest figure to which the Bank rate has ever been reduced 
a: in this country. The reduction on the 
gi Regd last day of the half year was without 
precedent, .but was amply justified by 
market conditions. Although cheap money may have 
been considered desirable on general grounds, the imme- 
diate cause of the reduction was the announcement of 
the conversion of the War Loan. As far as the monetary 
factor is concerned, the time for that gigantic operation 
was chosen remarkably well, for it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find remunerative investments for liquid 
funds and it is obvious that cheap money rates are likely 
to prevail for some time to come. The end of the 
economic depression is not yet in sight and the time when 
funds will begin to be diverted from the short-loan market 
to permanent investment and for financing trade is still 
at an uncertain distance. As it may be safely assumed 
that between the Lausanne Agreement and the American 
Presidential Election there will be no change of vital 
importance in the international situation, the political 
factor is not likely to disturb the money and discount 
rates during the next few months. 








MonEY has been cheap and plentiful throughout the 
period and the ruling rate for day to day money was 
4} to # per cent. during most of the time. 

Money and Even before the reduction of the Bank rate, 
Discount the banks considered it necessary to reduce 
Rates to I} per cent. their rates for loans on 
securities to the market. The decline of 

bill rates continued throughout the past month, but it 
was temporarily interrupted during the week that 
followed the announcement of the conversion operation. 
As a result of the notice given for the repayment of 
War Loan on December 1 to holders who do not accept 
the terms of the offer, non-assented stocks have assumed 
the characteristics of short bills and have begun to 
compete with Treasury bills. While the price of non- 


nD 
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assented War Loan was about ror at the beginning of 
July, it yielded approximately 2 per cent. net, which 
compared rather favourably with the Treasury bill rates. 
The latter have begun, therefore, to move in an upward 
direction and the Government had to allot its Treasury 
bills at a considerably higher rate than in June. The 
upward tendency was, however, short-lived owing to 
the decision of the clearing banks not to accept non- 
assented War Loan as collateral for market loans. This 
decision was taken in order to assist the conversion 
operation. As soon as the market realized that the 
embargo was being strictly enforced, the demand for 
Treasury bills revived and the tendency of rates moved 
once more in a downward direction. Possibly the result 
of the Lausanne Conference may also have had some 
slight influence in the same direction. The reduction of 
the Bank rate was not followed by any further reduction 
of either deposit rates or rates on overdrafts, so far as the 
standard rates are concerned. There is reason to believe, 
however, that in individual cases the banks have lately 
been more willing to reduce their rates on overdrafts, so 
that the number and extent of exceptions from the rule 
has increased considerably. The lack of adequate 
facilities for placing short-term funds on a remunerative 
basis is characterized by the fact that Treasury bonds 
have risen well above par, which means that whoever 
acquires them runs the risk of being reimbursed at the 
end of the first year causing substantial capital loss. 


For the first time since the suspension of the gold 
standard, the Bank has bought some gold in the market. 
, Its previous purchases, amounting to over 
a £15 million have been made abroad and 
ais on the Bank’s foreign exchange holdings had 
been used for that purpose. Thus the 
total holding of gold and foreign exchange suffered no 
change throughout the operations. The purchase in the 
local market, on the other hand, involves no corresponding 
reduction of foreign exchange holdings and constitutes 
a net increase in the reserve. Although the initial 
amount involved is small, it is believed in the market 
that the Bank will continue to make purchases in the 
London market so as to broaden the basis of credit. 
I 
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Another interesting feature of the gold market has been 
the revival of activity in retail business. 


As a result of the fall in sterling, the price of sovereigns 
has risen once more to a figure which attracts the foreign 
exchanges. The immediate effect of the 
announcement of the conversion operation 
was a weakening tendency in sterling owing 
to the anticipation of withdrawal of foreign funds invested 
in War Loan. The dollar rate declined to about 3-54 and, 
apart from a short-lived recovery after the conclusion of 
the Lausanne Agreement, it remained at that level. 
An important development was the recovery of the dollar 
in relation to other gold currencies. By the middle of 
July, the dollar had attained parity and there was every 
sign of its further appreciation. In order to prevent an 
unwanted decline of sterling, the authorities intervened 
in the market and sold part of their foreign exchange 
balances acquired during the previous months. Their 
operations were, on the whole, on a small scale and from 
time to time sterling was able to maintain itself without 
any intervention. Among other exchanges, the Oslo 
rate improved and the depreciation of the yen which, at 
one time, threatened to assume alarming dimensions was 
followed by a partial recovery. 


THE response of holders to the conversion offer has been 
fairly satisfactory and, judging by the results available 
at the time of writing, the amount the 
The. Government will have to find for repayment 
oo will not be excessive. All the banks have 
decided to convert their total holdings, 
which amount to considerable figures. The attitude of 
foreign holders is still uncertain, but there are signs to 
indicate that many of them are not unwilling to accept 
the terms offered. In any case, the amount of foreign 
holdings is much smaller than is generally assumed. 


DurRING the past month, the Exchange Equalization 
Account has begun to function. As a result, it has 
become possible to relieve the issue depart- 

Exchange ment of the Bank from carrying part of the 
Equalization foreign exchanges acquired previous to the 
Account establishment of the Exchange Equali- 
zation fund. This was all the more desir- 


The Foreign 
Exchanges 


 agemnme  e e 
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able as the market was inclined to attach exaggerated 
importance to the weekly fluctuations of other securities 
in the issue department which was regarded as an indi- 
cation of the changes in the amount of the foreign 
exchange reserve. To avoid this, the whole amount of 
foreign exchange holdings carried so far in the issue 
department has been transferred to the Exchange 
Equalization account. So that the Bank return no 
longer gives any indication of the nature of the official 
foreign exchange operations during the past week. 
Owing to the decline in sterling, part of the foreign 
exchanges acquired during the last few months has been 
sold at a profit and this should go a long way towards 
reducing the losses on previous operations. 


THE Board of Directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements issued a statement after its July meeting 
endorsing the main principles of the League 
The Basle Gold Delegation Majority Report. The 
Manifesto 
statement regards the return to the gold 
standard as the ultimate end, although the Board of the 
Bank for International Settlements is by no means 
dogmatic about it. The difficulties that have to be 
solved are fully realized and the statement points out that 
these difficulties cannot be overcome merely by monetary 
measures. There has been some criticism in the British 
Press of Mr. Montagu Norman’s endorsement of this 
declaration and in many quarters it was feared that this 
had committed Great Britain to restoring the gold 
standard in the near future. In answer to questions in 
the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made it plain, however, that there is no question of 
any immediate decision about the gold standard and that 
Mr. Norman’s endorsement of the Basle statement 
should only be regarded as an indication of the ultimate 
end. The only tangible consequence of the resolu- 
tion is that it is far more likely to encourage the 
maintenance of the gold standard by certain of those 
countries still adhering to it than to accelerate the return 
to gold by any of the countries which have suspended the 
gold standard. 


12 
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The Lausanne Agreement 


PINIONS in political circles are rather divided as 
() to the significance of the Lausanne Agreement. 
Many people hail it as the solution of the evil of 
reparations and war debts, and regard it as the beginning 
of a new era of peaceful co-operation between nations. 
Others, however, denounce it as being no settlement at 
all, and maintain that it is calculated to do more harm 
than good to the world in general and to this country in 
particular. The truth lies, as usual, between the two 
extremes. The Lausanne Agreement is a compromise, 
and as such it is bound to be a combination of favourable 
and unfavourable features. The banker who regards it 
with an open mind, free from any political bias, is bound 
to recognize that the Agreement constitutes an important 
step towards settlement, but that the goal is still distant. 
Let us attempt to make up the balance sheet of the 
Lausanne Conference, showing the advantages gained 
and opportunities missed; the benefit derived from the 
Agreement and the price paid for it. 

The most important of advantages gained is that the 
amount of reparations has at last been reduced to a 
reasonable figure. It is the excessive amount of repara- 
tions that has been responsible, more than anything else, 
for the evils the world has been suffering from since the 
war. With the reduction of the balance payable to 
3 milliard reichsmarks, the problem of reparations has 
ceased to be a factor of importance from a financial point 
of view. The transfer of 180 million reichsmarks per 
annum for interest and sinking fund will not perturb the 
international financial markets, and is not an obstacle 
to the recovery of Germany, especially as no payment 
will be made for at least three years. Once comparatively 
normal conditions are restored, the payment of that 
amount is well within Germany’s capacity. This point 
deserves to be emphasized, as certain German quarters 
are trying to make out a case for the reduction of the 
external commercial indebtedness on the ground of the 
liability undertaken at Lausanne. There is not the 
slightest doubt about it that in a few years Germany 
will be well in a position to meet the service of her 
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commercial debts, in spite of the {9 millions she has to 
pay on the new 5 per cent. bonds. 

Another important result of the Conference, hardly 
less significant than the fact of the reduction of the amount 
payable, is the renunciation by France of a net surplus 
of reparations receipts. This is not stated in so many 
words in the Agreement ; in fact, nothing has been decided 
about the allocation of the proceeds of the new German 
bonds. It had been, however, understood all through the 
Conference that, unless the amount received has to be 
used for payments to the United States, it should be 
applied for the reconstruction of Central Europe. This 
means that France has dropped her claim for reparations 
payments—provided, of course, that she is let off her 
war debts. Even a few months ago M. Laval, the then 
Prime Minister, stated that France could agree to a 
reduction of her reparations claims only to an amount 
equivalent to the reduction of her war debts, which 
meant that the French policy aimed at maintaining the 
net surplus receipts of France at the figure fixed by the 
Hague Agreement. M. Tardieu declared himself prepared 
to negotiate about the French reparations claims, but 
it was always understood that he was only prepared to 
agree to a reduction against certain political concessions, 
such as an undertaking on the part of Germany to refrain 
from any propaganda against the Versailles Treaty. 
The fact that France has now agreed to give up that 
surplus without receiving any political compensation 
from Germany in return for it should be regarded as a 
considerable achievement. 

The chief point of criticism against the Lausanne 
Agreement is that it did not wipe out reparations alto- 
gether. As we said above, from a technical point of view, 
the maintenance of some {£150 millions as final payment 
does not matter very much, as it is within Germany’s 
capacity. From a psychological point of view, however, 
it makes all the difference whether the evil inheritance 
of the war is wiped out with one magnanimous gesture, 
or whether after weeks of hard bargaining and petty 
haggling, it is merely reduced. Cancellation would have 
created a spirit of international reconciliation which 
would have provided the much-needed stimulus for eco- 
nomic recovery. The bitter fight across the Conference 
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table at Lausanne, on the other hand, leaves an unsatis- 
factory feeling that the last word has not yet been 
said about reparations. There is a profound dissatisfac- 
tion in Germany with the result of Lausanne. Although 
reasonable people realize that the terms of the Agreement 
are extremely favourable for Germany, a nation driven to 
extreme despair by economic hardship and _ political 
humiliation is not always reasonable in its judgment. 
As the amount has been reduced to a negligible figure— 
as compared with the original figure—it would have been 
wiser to go further and wipe it out altogether. 

Considering that the British Government has satisfied 
the French claim for the united front towards the United 
States and even for the restoration of the entente cordiale, 
it would certainly not have been too much to expect 
France in return to go further than she did and to agree 
to a complete cancellation. 

Another point of criticism which has been raised is 
that the Lausanne Agreement has not created a fazt 
accompli as regards reparations and European war debts. 
Undoubtedly the fact that the ratification of the Agree- 
ment by Germany’s creditors may depend upon the 
attitude of the United States towards war debts has 
considerably reduced the value of the settlement. Un- 
certainty will continue to prevail until after the Presi- 
dential election in the United States. As it is not yet 
certain that the Washington administration will be 
prepared to agree to sufficiently generous terms to satisfy 
the European governments, the prospects of the ratifica- 
tion of the Lausanne Agreement are still rather obscure. 
It is, nevertheless, a mistake to state that, in the circum- 
stances, the Lausanne Agreement is of no significance. 
Its great merit is to have simplified the problem of repara- 
tions and war debts. Until now it would have been 
useless to expect the United States to renounce war 
debts ; so long as France had insisted upon a net surplus 
the United States had a moral right to insist upon her 
legal claim. Now that France has virtually abandoned 
her share this has fundamentally altered the moral 
aspect of the American claim. It is hoped that the 
Washington administration, Congress, as well as American 
public opinion, will fully realize that the responsibility 
for the success or the failure of the efforts to eliminate 








the main cause of our troubles rests now entirely on their 
shoulders. 


The Conversion Offer 


OR several months past city opinion has been 
EF divided into two camps according to whether the 

conversion of the whole of the {2 milliard of 
5 per cent. War Loan was considered to be within the 
realm of practical politics or not. In many quarters, 
it was doubted that the Government would dare to 
risk such a transaction at any time. The announcement 
made on June 30 has put an end to discussions and 
has given an adequate answer to these doubts. Although 
the Stock Exchange anticipated the conversion to some 
extent, as is shown by the rise of Government securities 
during the last week of June, everybody was taken by 
surprise by the boldness of the terms of the offer. 
Generally speaking, it was believed that the rate offered 
would be 4 per cent. and that even at that rate the Govern- 
ment would not dare to tackle more than a quarter or 
half ofthe outstanding amount. Instead, the Government 
has taken the bull by the horns and has made the most 
daring conversion offer that has ever been made in the 
history of modern finance. 

The response to the announcement appears to have 
fully justified the bold policy adopted by the Government. 
The immediate moral effect of the conversion has been 
highly satisfactory. The press all over the world com- 
mented upon it with the highest terms of praise and there 
is no doubt about it that it has considerably enhanced 
Great Britain’s prestige all over the world. As for the 
material result, the fact that the price of Government 
bonds has risen almost instantaneously to a level corre- 
sponding to a yield of approximately 3} per cent. speaks 
for itself. It is true that for a few days it was necessary 
for the Government brokers to take up a certain amount 
of War Loan sold in the market, but before long the 
market was able to take care of itself and the assented 
stock rose above par. Favourable answers to the con- 
version proposal began to stream in to the Bank of 
England and to the Post Office Savings Bank by the 
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hundred thousand, and many of the big holders—such 
as banks, insurance companies, and other corporations— 
have declared their readiness to convert. Even a number 
of foreign holders have notified their acceptance of the 
terms of the new loan, which shows that, apart from 
its patriotic appeal, the terms are regarded in themselves 
as acceptable. 

It would be premature, of course, at this stage to 
form a definite judgment as to the result of the operation. 
After all, the last date until which repayment can be 
claimed is September 30, although the bonus of {1 
per £100 to holders who declare their readiness to accept 
the offer before July 31 may induce many of them to 
make up their minds very soon, a large number of holders 
may prefer to forego the bonus and await events during 
August and September before taking a definite decision. 
Until October 1, therefore, it would be impossible to 
make any forecast as to the amount that will have to be 
found in cash. Judging by the extent of the favourable 
response up to date, and by the amount of War Loan 
held by Government departments and other public 
bodies, it is reasonable to assume, however, that the 
transaction will be successful and that the amount that 
will have to be raised during October and November 
in anticipation of repayment on December 1 will not 
present too difficult a problem. 

Our banks are doing their utmost to assist the 
Government in the gigantic operation. The staff of 
the Bank of England is working overtime to cope with 
the immense task and it has had to be reinforced by 
clerks lent by other banks. The Joint Stock Banks, 
with their thousands of branches, are using their immense 
influence to help the operation. They themselves have 
given the lead by converting their total holdings and by 
purchasing large amounts of non-assented War Loan for 
conversion. They could do even more by reducing their 
deposit rates, but for the fact that they are handicapped in 
that direction by the competition of rates paid by savings 
banks and building societies. Although the latter have 
recently reduced their rates, they are still too high to enable 
the banks to be able to lower their rates without running 
the risk of losing some of their deposits. It would be 
highly desirable for the Government to bring pressure to 
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bear upon building societies and savings banks to induce 
them to reduce their rates. 

There is also another way by which banks could assist 
the operation. They could agree to charge comparatively 
low rates on loans secured by assented War Loan and 
subsequently by the new 33 per cent. loan. Such a 
decision would provide a satisfactory compromise in the 
controversy over the rates charged on overdrafts. The 
banks would continue to charge the standard rate on 
loans with inadequate security, but holders of 3% per 
cent. War Loan would be in a position to get favourable 
treatment. Such a solution would make the loan 
extremely popular and would, in itself, go a long way 
towards securing the success of the transaction. 


Walter Leaf 


|) wre the troublous years that succeeded the 





war England was fortunate in that the control of 

her banking system was in strong hands. Among 
those responsible for the conduct of British banking, 
none took a higher place, whether by knowledge, vision, 
strength or experience, than did Walter Leaf. Elected 
to the board of the London and Westminster Bank in 
1891, he became Deputy Chairman in 1909, acted vir- 
tually as Chairman during the war, and was in 1918 
elected Chairman of the huge banking combine which a 
few years later became known as Westminster Bank. 

It is now just over five years since Leaf’s death, and 
except to those of us who knew him and were privileged 
to work with him, his name must already be becoming a 
memory. Yet there is always much to be learned from 
the giants of the past, and at no time will such knowledge 
be more valuable than at the present, when so many 
desperate problems are either being solved or still await 
solution. It is fortunate, therefore, that his half-com- 
pleted autobiography has now been published, together 
with a memoir by Mrs. Leaf, and supplementary chapters 
by Sir Montagu Turner and Mr. Cyril Bailey, who deal 
respectively with the financial and classical aspects of 
his life.* From its pages some can refresh their memories 


* Walter Leaf: Charlotte M.Leaf. London. John Murray. Ios. 6d, 
net. 
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of one who was always to them a friend and guide. All 
can draw inspiration of the utmost value to them to-day. 

What manner of man was Leaf? And how did he rise 
to pre-eminence in the sphere of finance and scholarship 
alike? For so renowned did he become both as a banker 
and a scholar, that I have found men unable to believe 
that the two reputations both belonged to the same 
man. To use his own words, he was born a member of 
the ‘‘ upper middle class,” into a family contented with 
their lot in the easy days of mid-Victorian prosperity. 
His first success was to come out second on Election Roll 
at Winchester, but his parents refused to allow him to 
enter College, and a Wykehamist may perhaps be 
pardoned for deploring Harrow’s gain and Winchester’s 
loss. His time at Harrow was none too easy, but his last 
year was to show that he possessed not only remarkable 
scholastic ability, but also that strength of character 
which in later days he himself insisted was the first 
requisite in the banking world. 

There followed what he described as some of the 
happiest days of his life, namely, his years at Trinity, 
Cambridge. Fortunate alike in his achievements and in 
his friends, he carried all before him, and crowned his 
career with being bracketed as Senior Classic with his 
friend, Frank Rawlins. A year later he took his fellow- 
ship at Trinity. Then came change. His father and his 
two uncles were the three active partners in the family 
firm of Leaf, Sons & Co., wholesale dry goods merchants, 
of Old Change, and in 1874 the two survivors of these 
three were both permanently incapacitated by illness. 
Leaf was, therefore, invited to take upon himself the 
succession to the business, and for nearly twenty years 
he was chained to what was to him the deadly routine 
and drudgery of office work in a business which found 
itself hard put to it to hold its own in the difficult 
circumstances of those years. 

In 1893 there came release. The firm was amal- 
gamated with Pawsons & Co., and the only active interest 
Leaf retained was a directorship in the new company of 
Pawsons and Leaf. In the meantime he had made his 
mark in the two fields in which he was to win an out- 
standing reputation. In 1880, owing to the accident of a 
friend’s death, he produced for Macmillan a new edition 
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of the “ Iliad,’”’ while two years later he helped to bring 
out the famous translation of the “Iliad” by Lang, 
Leaf and Myers, which has remained a classic till this 
day. In 1891 he was invited to join the Board of the 
London and Westminster Bank, and so set his feet upon 
the threshold of his banking career. 

It is here that the autobiography ends, and for the 
rest we are dependent partly upon his diary and letters, 
but mainly upon the sympathetic memoirs of his wife, 
briefly supplemented by the accounts of Sir Montagu 
Turner and Mr. Cyril Bailey. Yet the history of his 
life, though at times less detailed, is none the less vivid, 
and his account of the war, as seen through his letters 
to Professor Scott, an intimate American friend, is of 
extraordinary interest and value. Then followed the 
difficult post-war years, and it is here that I can write 
from personal knowledge, as well as from the later 
chapters of the book. 

There is no doubt that even in the early days when 
national passions were still unassuaged, and when we all 
had to learn to distinguish false values from true, Leaf 
was one of the first and foremost workers in the cause 
of the restoration of world peace and economic sanity. 
He hated shams and the desire then rife to shirk the real 
issues and the real facts. As his own life had taught him, 
if a thing had to be done, that was the end of it. Equally 
he had that rare power of concentration upon the task 
immediately before him, and was able to keep himself 
free from worry over future eventualities which might 
never materialize. As I know from one of the first things 
he said to me when I joined his staff, overwork was to 
him solely a consequence of inefficiency. He declared to 
me that he never overworked himself during the war, 
and I was not to do so in his service. 

His dislike of shams made Leaf what was then called 
a “‘hard-money”’ man. Unlike some of the bank chair- 
men, he was continually pressing for the deflation of the 
spurious credit boom of Ig19—20, and in later years for 
the restoration of the gold standard. How great a part 
he had played behind the scenes I do not know, but 
he undoubtedly welcomed our return to gold in 1925 as 
the attainment of one of his objectives. During those 
same years, his annual speeches to his shareholders were 
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by common consent events of outstanding importance in 
the nation’s life, eagerly looked forward to before they 
were delivered, and keenly read and discussed afterwards. 
If it is true to say that it is only since the war that the 
bank chairmen’s addresses have come to rank in import- 
ance with the speeches of Cabinet Ministers and other 
political leaders, it is probable that Leaf—no doubt 
against his will—was partly responsible for this change. 

A Liberal of the old school, an individualist, and a 
staunch Free Trader, he had plenty to say about home 
affairs during these days. It is in the international 
sphere, however, that the most valuable and permanent 
part of his public work was performed. One of the 
earliest members of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, founded just after the war, he rapidly became one 
of its leaders, and in 1925 was elected President. Space 
will not permit of an account of all the successful activities 
of the Chamber, as a commercial counterpart to the 
League of Nations, but as Leaf himself claims, a resolu- 
tion passed at the Rome Congress of the Chamber in 
early 1923 was a material factor in obtaining the consent 
of various governments to the appointment of the Dawes 
Committee, which produced the first constructive contri- 
bution towards the solution of the reparations problem. 
Even in those days, he and his colleagues in the Chamber 
saw the deadlock into which reparations, war debts, 
tariffs and trade restrictions were inexorably guiding the 
world. 

How would Leaf have regarded the tragedies of the 
past five years? And what would have been his contri- 
butions to the difficulties of that period, and, indeed, to 
the problems of to-day? These are questions which must 
largely remain unanswered, and the world is surely the 
poorer for its loss. Yet some guidance can be obtained 
from a single passage in that famous speech which he 
delivered in Germany less than a year before his death. 
He said: ‘‘ The disease called ‘ malaise économique’ is 
universal throughout Europe. There is not one country 
which is really content with its economic situation. 
Everywhere we hear of production outrunning the 
capacity for disposing of the product; everywhere we 
hear of unemployment on the one hand or financial 
straits on the other, sometimes of both together. 
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Jealousies between nations still exist—not only between 
the nations who were recently ranged in opposite camps 
during the war, but even between those who fought 
side by side. The old grouping has fallen to pieces and 
no fresh alliances on the commercial side have arisen to 
take their place. The field of battle has been transferred 
to our economic life, and every nation’s hand is against 
its neighbour. How can we set about finding a remedy 
for this deplorable plight ? ” 

If these words of his were true in early 1926, how 
much truer were they six years later ? 

At home we can be under no doubt that Leaf 
would have been a determined critic and opponent of 
those who allowed the national finances to drift into 
their deplorable condition of a year ago. Perhaps, had 
he been there to raise his protest, the drift might have 
been checked the sooner, but in any case he would have 
welcomed and supported the united effort made to 
restore our finances last autumn. On the suspension of 
the gold standard and the imposition of the tariff one 
cannot write with the same certainty. Fundamentally, 
he would have been a strong opponent of both, yet he 
was never afraid to face facts, and we cannot doubt but 
that he would have given our situation of last autumn 
its full value. On two facts, however, we can be certain. 
He would be welcoming and indeed promoting any 
movement for the re-stabilization of world currencies 
upon sound and practicable lines, with the gold standard 
as their basis; and he would be the foremost in the 
movement for the general reduction of world tariffs and 
for the establishment of low-tariff or free trade areas. 

The Lausanne Agreement would have received from 
him an enthusiastic welcome, and, indeed, it represents 
the consummation of one of his main objects, and the 
completion of the work begun by the International 
Chamber at Rome. He would certainly have deplored 
the need for any delay in its ratification, and might even 
have urged the creditor powers to ratify at once, without 
waiting for any move by the United States. And he 
would undoubtedly have tried to create an atmosphere 
which might lead the United States to make a move of 
her own free will. 

The world, however, was not to have the benefit of 
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his advice, for he died when the work of reconstruction 
was only half-finished. Yet his memory survives and is 
an inspiration to all. And those who knew him realize 
that not only have they, in common with others, lost a 
great leader, but also that they have lost a wise and 
sympathetic friend. 

NORMAN CRUMP. 





Obituary 


We regret to hear that Sir John Ferguson, Unionist 
member for Twickenham, and a past president of the 
Institute of Bankers, died recently at his country house 
at the age of 62. He was the son of Mr. George Ferguson, 
of Rosslyn, Aberdeenshire, and was born in 1870, and 
educated at Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. When he was 
sixteen he entered the service of the Town and County 
Bank at Inverurie, later joining the National Bank of 
Scotland, where he spent thirteen years at its head office. 
In 1903 he became its assistant manager in London, 
being made manager in 1911. When the bank was affiliated 
with Lloyds Bank he became joint general manager. 
During the war he was chairman or member of no less 
than fifteen committees. Apart from this work at the 
War Office he was chairman of a committee on the staff 
of the Ministry of Munitions, and was created K.B.E. 
After the war he was Financial Adviser to the Ministry of 
Health on housing, and in 1920 became chairman of the 
Russian Accounts Committee and a member of the 
Unemployment Grants Committee. He was president 
of the Institute of Bankers from 1925-27, and president 
of the London Centre Incorporated Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion. When Sir William Joynson-Hicks was created 
Lord Brentford in 1929, he became Conservative candi- 
date in the by-election. He was chairman of the British 
Can Company, Indeuram, Ltd., Palmer Tyre, Ltd., and 
the London Board of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Co., and was a director of Investment Trusts. 
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The Banking Half-Year 


HE changes in the figures of English joint-stock 
banks during the first half of 1932 deserve 
unusual attention. The period covered has been 
of abnormal interest because of the change of policy. 
Until February, the authorities pursued a deflationist 
policy for the sake of defending sterling. From February 
onwards they gradually relaxed their grip upon the 
supply of credit and lowered the Bank rate from 6 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. At the same time there was a heavy 
inflow of funds, both British and foreign, as a result of 
the return of confidence in sterling. These tendencies 
were bound to affect the figures of the clearing banks. 
The changes registered in those figures are highly 
instructive and are likely to be quoted for many years to 
come in arguments on monetary policy. 

The outstanding feature of the half-yearly figures of 
the clearing banks is the sharp decline in advances. This 
fact is considered to cast doubt upon the dogmatic views 
held in many quarters that a reduction of the Bank rate 
necessarily means an expansion of credit. Notwith- 
standing the reduction of the Bank rate, the volume of 
credit has contracted considerably, simply because trade 
conditions have been depressed. The fall of wholesale 
prices continued during the first half of the year and in 
such circumstances that cheap money in itself does not 
induce industrial and commercial firms to _ borrow. 
After all, the difference represented by the lower Bank 
rate, wide as it is, can be cancelled out by the fall of 
commodity prices on one single day. So long as the 
downward trend of prices continues, it is simply im- 
possible to expand credit unless the banks were to 
depart from their sound principles and accept inferior 
security. 

Let us now examine the principal items of the 
half-yearly returns of English _ banks. Generally 
speaking, deposits were lower than twelve months 
ago, with the notable exceptions of the Midland Bank 
and Martins Bank. If, however, we compare these 
figures with those for September 31, 1931, we find that 
in many cases there has been a substantial rise during 
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Money at 
Deposits, etc. Porat Call and 
: Short Notice 
1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
f{mn. | £mn. | {mn. | £mn. | f{mn. | {mn. 
Barclays ‘a -. | 342°4 | 341-9 | 56°3 | 52°7 | 22°7 | 20°4 
Lloyds a .. | 348°8 | 336-6 | 49°8 | 48-8 | 31-9 | 22-6 
Midland a -. | 379°I | 383-2 | 55°0 | 51°9 | 19°3 | 17°9 
National Provincial .. | 266-9 | 262-5 | 36°3 | 36:1 | 17-6 | 15-6 
Westminster .. .. | 279°5 | 270°5 | 38:9 | 39°0 | 20°5 | 23°4 
Coutts .. i avs age 17°0 2°5 yy 2°4 2° 
Glyn, Mills... es 32°8 | 31'7 | 6:7] 5:8] 5:1 5:2 
Martins ‘2 - 74°9| 76°3| 9:9] I0°3] 7:6] 6-6 
District ea “i 50:0 | 48-7] 6:2] 6:0} 4:2] 4°4 
Manchester and County} 16-9 16-0 3:2 2°8 * - 
Williams Deacon’s .. 3070 | 29-0] 4°4 4°21 3°21 4°3 
Yorkshire Penny Bank 29°3 | 28:9] 9Q°I 8-4 sa * 























* Included in cash and balances. 


the first half of the year. The deposits of the Midland 
Bank advanced from £361-9 millions to £383-2 millions. 
Those of Barclays Bank increased from £335-6 millions 
to £341-9 millions. Lloyds Bank increased its deposits 
from £335 millions to £336-6 millions. It is worth noting 
that Barclays Bank now occupies the second position as 
regards the amount of its deposits, the Midland Bank 
being first. There has not been any noteworthy change 
in Cash and Balances with the Bank of England, nor in 
Money at Call and at Short Notice. The tendency has 
been, generally speaking, in the downward direction in 
accordance with the decline of deposits ; though in some 
cases the liquid asset has registered an increase. 

The following figures disclose some very interesting 
changes indicating notable differences between the policy 
pursued by various banks as to the employment of their 
funds. While the Midland Bank and Barclays Bank 
have reduced their discounts, Lloyds Bank and the 
National Provincial Bank have increased them to a 
considerable extent. On the other hand, while the 
Midland Bank has rather more than doubled its invest- 
ments and Barclays Bank has also increased this item 
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Investments 

(excluding 
those in 

other banks) 


Discounts Advances 











Barclays “ .. | 43°8 | 41-2 | 58-6 | 71-1 | 173-7 | 167-8 
Lloyds - -- | 44°6 | 64-0 | 54-1 | 48-6 | 172°3 | 154-1 
Midland - .. | 80-0 | 60°7 | 32-9 | 72°5 | 202-2 | 187-1 
National Provincial .. | 38-5 | 44-8 | 36°6 | 39°2 | 147-9 | 134°8 
Westminster .. -- | 44°1 | 44°6 | 53°8 | 54-1 | 132°3 | 117°3 
Coutts .. a id I°'7| I-6] 4:0] 453 8-4 7°9 
Glyn, Mills .. “i 0-6] 0-6] 6-9] 9°4] 14:7] 11-7 
Martins aa bi 5:1 6:9 | 19°5 | 23°7 | 36°3| 31°74 
District 3 oa 3°4] 3°4| 18-8 | 18-8 | 20-8 19°4 
Manchester and County} 0-4 | 0°3] 5:0] 4:1 10°5 10-0 
Williams Deacon’s .. I°3|} 1:6] 7:6] 7°6| 15°4] 12°9 
Yorkshire Penny Bank | 1-0 | — | 16-2 | 17:2 4°3 4°7 








considerably, the investments of Lloyds Bank show a 
marked decline. On the whole, the total amount of 
investments of banks has undergone a considerable 
increase during the first half-year which is due to heavy 
buying of gilt-edged securities. The lack of demand for 
credit has compelled the banks to use their funds in the 
gilt-edged market and their purchases must have been 
largely responsible for the rise in Government stocks. 
The banks have thus facilitated the Government’s task of 
preparing for the great conversion offer to no slight extent. 

We have already pointed out above that the sharp 
decline in advances deserves particular attention. While 
the decline during the second half of 1931 was com- 
paratively moderate, it assumed unusually great dimen- 
sions during the first half of this year. This fact shows 
that our banks have not been frightened into cutting 
credits during the darkest days of the crisis, as the 
reduction took place at a time when the situation was 
becoming, if anything, easier. While changes in other 
items differ widely for individual banks, the decline of 
advances is unanimous and it is only its extent that differs. 

The following table shows the interim dividends paid 
by the banks :— 
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1931 1932 





Total Interim Total Interim 











/O 
Per 
A Annum “3 Annum 

Barclays “ B” a 14 14 14 14 
Lloyds “A” .. “a 15 13} 134 13} 
Midland. . - - 18 16 16 16 
National Provincial .. 18 16 16 16 
Westminster (£4) Tr 20 18 18 18 
Martins xe os 16 14 14 14 
District . . os eo 184 16% 163 16} 
Manchester and County 15 15 124 124 
Williams Deacon’s “ A” 124 123 124 12} 








The fact that every bank was able to maintain its 
interim dividend on the 1931 level shows the conservative 
policy pursued by our banks. While banks all over the 
world continued to make drastic cuts in their dividends, 
our banks have only made comparatively moderate cuts 
for 1931 and are well in a position to maintain their 
dividends at that level. It is true that their current 
earnings during the first half of the year must have 
undergone a sharp decline owing to the decline of interest 
rates and to the slackness of trade. This, however, has 
been more than counteracted by the profit the banks 
made on their purchases of gilt-edged securities, in 
addition to the appreciation of their existing stock of 
gilt-edged securities. It will be remembered that in their 
balance sheets for 1931, the banks cut considerable losses 
on account of the appreciation of their gilt-edged securities 
which were valued on the basis of the abnormally low 
market prices prevailing in December last. Government 
stocks have risen from that level by some 15 per cent. 
or more and it is, therefore, easy to make approximate 
calculations as to the extent to which each bank benefited 
by the rise. In addition, they have been buying Govern- 
ment stocks throughout the spring and have benefited 
by the spectacular rise which took place immediately 
before and after the conversion announcement. Thus, 
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notwithstanding the unsatisfactory result of current 
business, the past half-year must have been profitable to 
the banks. Inasmuch as they had to draw upon their 
inner reserves last year, it is hoped that these reserves 
will be more than restored to their old level by the end 
of the current year. 





Legal Matters 


Comments on Recent Cases 


(By our Legal Correspondent) 

“Tver latest volume of the Law Reports contains one 

or two cases of some interest. First, we would refer 

our readers to it for a considered report of the 
judgments in the Court of Appeal in the important and 
much-discussed case of Savory v. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. There 
is nothing of importance in the official report beyond that 
which we gave in these pages two months earlier. But 
it may be of interest to be informed of a complete report 
of the case in the official publication now available. 
There appears in the same volume a case which illus- 
trates a feature of our law—namely, the emergence of an 
important principle in the consideration of a case of 
comparatively minor importance. This is the case of 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Lid., v. Federated European 
Bank, Ltd. (1932), 2 K.B. 176. The plaintiffs were 
supplying goods to H. W., Ltd., in reliance on a guarantee 
of the defendants, “a banking company with a high- 
sounding name, whose directors were one N. Pal, a 
Hungarian, an Englishman and two Italians—N. Pal was 
the Chairman of the board of directors.’”’ He had first 
proferred to the plaintiffs a form of guarantee signed by 
him as ‘‘ Chairman.’’ This was not accepted, and ulti- 
mately the guarantee sued on was accepted. It was in 
the following form :— 

The F.E. Bank, Ltd. (here was the address)—To the British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby—In consideration of your 
supplying or continuing to supply goods to H. W., Ltd., we 
hereby guarantee the payment of your account with them up to 
the sum of {200 for three months from the date hereof. . . 


The Federated European Bank Ltd. 
(Signed) N. PAL. 


K 2 
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The action was for {80, the price of goods supplied 
on this guarantee. There would appear to be no answer. 
The defendants, however, set up the defence that their 
articles made two directors a quorum and that the 
guarantee executed by only one—even though the 
Chairman of the Board—was no due and proper execution 
binding the company. The judge decided in favour of 
the plaintiffs on the well-known rule in the Royal British 
Bank v. Turquand, Mahony v. East Holyford Mining Co., 
and similar cases—that is to say, that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to assume that N. Pal was duly authorized to 
act for the company. This decision was appealed from, 
but the Court of Appeal (Scrutton, Greer and Slesser, 
L.JJ.) unanimously dismissed it and upheld the judge 
below. It was in this discussion in the Court of Appeal 
that the question of principle arising in this small claim 
for {80 was raised in a manner that suggests that recent 
decisions of the Court of Appeal in the cases of Kreditbank 
Cassel v. Schenkers, Ltd., and Houghton & Co. v. Nothard, 
Love, Wills, Lid. may have to be reconsidered as to 
some of the qualifications grafted on the familiar rule— 
that if the articles of association give a power of dele- 
gation, persons dealing with the company, though they 
are deemed to have notice of the extent of the power, 
are not bound to inquire into the “ indoor management ”’ 
to see whether the power has been properly and regularly 
exercised with all the prescribed formalities. In the case 
in question the articles gave the directors power to 
delegate to one or more of their number any of the 
powers of the Board, and to decide who should sign 
contracts and other documents on the company’s behalf. 
But the language used in Houghton’s case supplied a 
difficulty in a case where, although the articles enabled 
such a delegation to a particular director, the persons 
relying on the supposed delegation had no actual know- 
ledge that the power existed and did not rely on its 
existence. In such a case it was said to be not enough 
to rely upon the constructive knowledge of the effect 
of the articles where the power of delegation had not 
in fact been exercised. Fortunately, in the other case 
named, Kreditbank Cassel v. Schenker, Atkin, L.J. (now 
Lord Atkin) had noted an exception to this qualification 
of the rule. He held that where directors have power to 
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nominate one of their number to do acts on their behalf, 
and a director is found acting in a matter in which normally 
a director would have power to act for his company, the 
person dealing with the company need not inquire 
whether the director had been formally invested with 
authority. On this ground the Court of Appeal upheld 
the judgment against the defendant bank. It would 
have led to a grave injustice had it been otherwise. 
In contrast to the above is a case where there is anything 
out of the normal or exceptional in the circumstances of 
the single director purporting to bind the company. 
We cannot doubt that the decision in the particular 
case as reported was right, but the remarks of the Lords 
Justices—particularly of Greer, L.J.—indicate the need 
for a reconsideration of the recent decisions of the Court 
of Appeal, cutting down the operation of the rule in 
Turquand’s case—a problem that has been more than 
once discussed in our pages. 

As we ventured to prophesy, the House of Lords has 
dismissed the appeal against the judgment in favour of 
the bank given by the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Greenwood v. Martins Bank, Ltd. From the bankers’ 
point of view it would have been indeed lamentable had 
any other result ensued, for the case of the plaintiff was, 
on the facts, without merit. But in order to maintain 
its position the bank has been put to extensive costs 
which it will not, we fear, be recouped by the judgment 
in its favour. The facts were peculiar and are worth recall- 
ing. The plaintiff apparently allowed his wife access to 
his cheque book. She, in order to help her sister in 
some litigation, wanted money, and forged her husband’s 
name to 44 cheques drawn upon his account with the 
bank, amounting to about £410. The husband discovered 
the forgeries but for eight months kept silence and 
refrained from advising the bank that the cheques on 
his account they had honoured were forged by his wife. 
He did this apparently to “save the face” of his wife 
and hoping, as she hoped, to get back the money on 
the completion of the litigation. But after eight months 
had elapsed after the forgery the wife wanted more money 
for the same purpose, whereupon the husband declined, 
and said he should inform the bank of the facts. That 
night his wife shot herself. After her death the husband 
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goes to the bank and in answer to the manager says he 
had not told them of the forgery earlier because he did 
not want a bother and did not wish to give his wife away. 
He sues the bank for paying away the money paid on 
the forged cheques as paid without his authority. 
Naturally the bank refused to recognize the claim, 
pleading acquiescence, adoption or ratification and also 
estoppel. At the Manchester Assizes the Commissioner 
of Assize (now Mr. Justice du Parcq) examined the 
cheques and held the bank negligent in passing the 
signatures as genuine. He took the view that this 
negligence was the proximate cause of the loss. The 
bank appealed and the Court of Appeal unanimously 
upset the judgment against the bank. They took the 
view that even if the bank ought to have suspected the 
signatures it was the husband’s duty when he discovered 
the forgeries at once to have informed them so that they 
could have taken proceedings against the forger. He 
neglected that duty until after the death of the forger 
and, by his deliberate action in not informing them, he 
had done detriment to the bank’s position by his omission. 

The House of Lords has unanimously confirmed this 
decision in favour of the bank. Lord Tomlin, whose 
speech gave the reasons for the decision concurred in 
by his colleagues, puts the matter quite plainly as one of 
estoppel, reasoning on the lines we have previously set 
forth in this journal. He puts it thus :— 


Mere silence could not amount to a representation, but, when 
there was a duty to disclose, deliberate silence might become 
significant and amount to a representation. The existence of a 
duty on the part of the customer of a bank to disclose to the 
bank his knowledge of such a forgery as the one in question in 
this case was rightly admitted. The respondents’ case was that 
the duty ought to have been discharged by the appellant immedi- 
ately on his discovery, and that if it had been then discharged 
they could have sued the appellant’s wife in tort and the 
appellant himself would have been responsible for his wife’s 
tort. They claimed that his silence until after his wife’s death 
amounted in those circumstances to a representation that the 
cheques were not forgeries and deprived the respondents of their 
remedy. 


Their lordships found that the husband’s silence was 


deliberate and intended to produce the effect which it 
in fact produced—namely, the leaving of the respondents 
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in ignorance of the true facts so that no action might be 
taken by them against the appellant’s wife. The 
deliberate abstention from speaking in those circumstances 
amounted to a representation to the respondents that the 
forged cheques were in fact in order, and assuming that 
detriment to the respondents followed, there were, it 
seemed to him, present all the elements essential to 
estoppel. Further, he did not think that it was any answer 
to say that if the respondents had not been negligent 
initially the detriment would not have occurred. 
There remained only the question of whether any 
detriment was suffered by the bank. On behalf of the 
husband it was argued that the remedy of the bank would 
have been not in tort for which the husband was respon- 
sible as well as his wife, but in contract—on the ground 
that the wife must have been liable as having warranted 
to the respondents the genuineness of the cheques in 
consideration of their cashing them. But that is not the 
law, for a holder of a bill or cheque does not warrant its 
genuineness by the mere act of presenting it for payment, 
and there was no evidence of any implied warranty outside 
those mere acts of presentation. In fact, there was no 
evidence that the wife herself presented them for pay- 
ment. Hence the matter remained as a remedy in tort 
against the wife for which the husband would have been 
responsible. By her death that remedy was not available, 
and the bank had therefore been deprived of their rights 
by the act of the husband in preserving silence until after 
her death. 
An interesting point arose in the case—In re British 
Trade Corporation (1932) 2 Chancery 1. There was in 
question a document in this form : 
At sight pay this sole exchange to the order of Mr. B. L. 
Mailoff the sum of one thousand pounds sterling value received 
which place to account No. 2. 
For the British Trade Corporation. 
To 
The British Trade Corporation, 
13 Austin Friars, 
London, E.C. 

[Signed by the manager and accountant.] 
This document was drawn on March 23, 1920, by the 
branch of the Corporation at Batoum and by successive 
endorsements got into the hands of one Korganoff who, 
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as holder, had the document presented for payment on 
December 20, 1923, at the London branch at the address 
appearing above. Payment was then refused on the 
ground that the endorsements required bankers’ cer- 
tification and also indemnity for mutilation. On 
November 23, 1926, the Corporation was by special 
resolution wound up in view of an amalgamation with the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, Ltd. In 1931 (April 6) the holder 
put in a proof in thewinding-up in respect of the document, 
which claim the liquidator refused on the ground that it 
was barred by the Statute of Limitations. The holder 
thereupon took out a summons asking for the reversal 
of the liquidator’s decision and the allowance of the proof. 
Mr. Justice Eve found in favour of the holder and ordered 
that the proof should be adjudicated upon on the basis 
that the claim was not Statute-barred. 

The whole question that fell for decision was therefore 
when did the right of action on the document accrue. 
If it were indeed to be treated as a bill of exchange 
payable on sight, i.e. equivalent to on demand, the 
remedy was prima facie barred when: the winding-up 
commenced. But by virtue of Sec. 5 (2) of the Bills of 
Exchange Act the holder contended that as drawer and 
drawee were the same person he might treat the instru- 
ment, at his option, either as a bill of exchange or a 
promissory note. He elected to treat it as a promissory 
note. Then the holder went a step further and said that 
no cause of action arose until it was presented for pay- 
ment, i.e. December 1923, and that consequently he was 
not barred by Statute by a winding-up that had occurred 
within the six years, namely, in November 1926. And 
he relied on Sec. 87 (1) of the Act: ‘‘ Where a promissory 
note is in the body of it made payable at a particular place 
it must be presented for payment at that place in order to 
render the maker liable. Eve, J., came to the conclusion 
that the instrument was in the former category—‘ made 
payable at a particular place ’’—and that therefore the 
cause of action arose only on presentation for payment 
in December 1923. 

The liquidator took the other view—that there was 
“in the body of the note ” no condition making it payable 
at a particular place, and that therefore time began to 
run from the date of the instrument, March 1920. That 
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therefore the liquidation in November 1926 was after 
the expiration of six years and the claim was barred by 
the Statute. The Court of Appeal unanimously adopted 
the liquidator’s view. Extracts from the judgment of 
Lord Justice Greer make the position plain. He says: 


I have very little doubt that those in Batoum thought their 
branch was one person, different from the head office, and that 
in addressing the document to the head office they were creating 
a bill of exchange, the form of the document being suited to a bill 
of exchange and not a promissory note . . Now if the 
document is treated as a bill of exchange, the period of the 
Statute of Limitations had expired at the time the liquidation 
began. But, if it be treated as a promissory note, it is argued 
—and the argument succeeded before the learned judge—that it 
has to be interpreted as a note to pay the sum of £1,000 at a 
particular place, namely, at the office of the Corporation in 
London. The first observation I have to make is that the words 
of address at the bottom of the document were inserted for the 
purpose of treating the document as a bill of exchange, and that 
they really have no place in it if, instead of treating it as what 
it was intended to be, a bill of exchange, it is treated as a 
promissory note. Assuming for a moment that this is wrong and 
that these words have to have some effect given to them when 
we deal with the document as a note, it has been decided that 
words in that position in a promissory note are not to be treated 
as if they were in the body of the note. 


Again, Lord Hanworth, M.R., says : 


“In the body of the note’’ must mean in the terms of the 
actual contract to pay contained in the note . . . it must form 
part of the actual contract to pay. . . . Presentment for payment 
at a particular place was not required. 


Finally, Lord Justice Romer says : 


The fact that when it is drawn up in the form of a bill of 
exchange it is addressed to someone else who was intended to 
be the drawer appears to me to be a wholly immaterial circum- 
stance. . . . As it seems to me the holder if he treats it asa pro- 
missory note must treat it as an unconditional promise to pay 
by the drawer. . . . There is no place named at which the promissory 
note is payable . . . such a direction is not “in the body of the 
note,” i.e. a part of the actual contract to pay. 


In the result the Court of Appeal came to the con- 
clusion that the liquidator was right and the judge was 
wrong. 
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Banking Appointments and 
Retirements 


Lloyds Bank. 

Mr. G. S. Cavey has recently retired from the position 
of manager at the Hastings branch after 41 years’ banking 
service. Born in 1871, he was educated at Hastings 
Grammar School. After other appointments, he became 
sub-manager at Hastings in 1921, assistant manager in 
1922, and manager in 1927. Apart from his banking 
activities he was Hastings Borough Treasurer and 
treasurer of the Hastings and East Sussex Building 
Society. 


Bank of Montreal. 

Mr. William Kerr, assistant manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, Threadneedle Street, has recently retired after 
37 years’ service in London. He entered the service of 
the bank in 1896, was promoted to accountant in 1909, 
and assistant manager in 1912, and held the latter 
position until his retirement. He is a distinguished 
mason and has been particularly active in the interests 
of Canada Lodge. 


Union Bank of Scotland. 

The bank has recently opened a new branch known 
as its Kensington Branch, and Mr. David L. Manson has 
been appointed manager. Born in 1899 and educated at 
Ayr Academy, he first entered the bank in 1914 at 
Dumfries. In 1920 he was promoted to the London 
office, and now becomes manager of the new branch. 
He became an associate of the Institute of Bankers in 
Scotland in 1916 and a member in 1920. During the 
war he served with the Royal Scots in France. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank. 

Mr. John L. Mather has been appointed manager of 
the Overseas Department at the Mosley Street, Man- 
chester office in succession to Mr. G. F. Marsh, who, we 
regret to say, died suddenly in May at the age of 64, after 
46 years’ service in the bank. 
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Mr. Mather was born in 1879 and educated at Man- 
chester Grammar School. He entered the service of the 
bank in 1896 at the Regent Road branch, Salford. In 
1g01 he was transferred to the Mosley Street branch, 
Manchester, where he has now become manager of the 
Overseas Department. He passed the final examination 
of the Institute of Bankers in 1899. During the war he 
served in Palestine. Apart from banking activities he is 
honorary treasurer of the Manchester Guild for Social 
Service. 





American Banking 


By a Correspondent 


N the middle of June the prolonged outflow of gold 
I from the United States that had been set in motion 

last September by the suspension of the gold standard 
in England came to a sudden and dramatic end. In a 
move that bore every evidence of official staging, the 
Bank of France converted the remainder of its dollar 
balances, amounting to $55,000,000, into gold, earmarking 
the major part of it, and shipping home about $5,000,000. 

Since then, the Bank of France and other Continental 
European banks of issue have continued to transfer 
gold from New York, but the shipments have been made 
entirely from stocks previously earmarked and there 
has been no further net loss of gold. In the nine months 
following the suspension of gold payments by the Bank 
of England, the United States had given up more than 
$1,500,000,000 in gold to Europe and had sustained a 
net loss to its monetary gold stocks of more than 
$1,000,000,000. When the movement ceased foreign 
short-term balances in this market had been drawn down 
to less than $700,000,000, contrasted with $3,000,000,000 
in 1929, although the monetary gold stocks showed a 
net reduction since 1929 of only $400,000,000. For the 
first time in a number of years foreign funds in the 
American market were substantially less than the amount 
of American funds employed abroad. 

Of the $700,000,000 of foreign funds remaining in the 
United States, about $300,000,000 represents the short- 
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term holdings of Canada, Latin America, the Far East, 
and other non-European sections of the world, and about 
$150,000,000 is in British balances, leaving possibly 
$250,000,000 of Continental European funds. 

The conclusion of the gold outflow, leaving the dollar 
still securely attached to the gold standard, lifted a 
tremendous load from the minds of bankers. Despite 
the confidence in the country’s ability to repay the entire 
amount of foreign short-term balances which had been 
displayed by financial leaders throughout the movement, 
so heavy a drain could not fail to cause a good deal of 
anxiety. There was always the danger that the panic 
displayed by Continental European central banks might 
communicate itself to the American public, resulting in 
domestic hoarding of gold. 

The relief afforded by the end of the gold movement 
was soon displaced by fresh anxieties over the outbreak 
of an epidemic of bank failures in Chicago during the 
latter part of June. The Chicago banking situation had 
been vulnerable for some time. The district is served by 
a large number of neighbourhood banks because under the 
laws of the State of Illinois branch banking is prohibited 
even within city limits. In the autumn of 1929, 225 
banks were operating in and around Chicago. By the 
beginning of June, this year, only about 100 of these 
institutions were left, and by the end of June there were 
not more than 60. 

The majority of these small Chicago banks were 
restricted in their activity to the financing of neighbour- 
hood requirements, particularly local real estate financing. 
They operated with small capital funds and obviously 
without the benefit of very capable management. The 
cumulative effect of the general depression and the 
particular troubles of the City of Chicago, which, due to 
technical legal difficulties in the way of collecting taxes 
has been virtually bankrupt for months, laid these institu- 
tions open to hardships that they were unable to weather. 
The actual state of affairs was recognized early in the 
year when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
began its operations, and it was debated within the coun- 
cils of the corporation whether to stand aside and permit 
the forty odd weak banks in that district to fail at once, 
or to assist them as long as possible. The latter course 
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was decided upon with the hope that, by permitting 
withdrawals of deposits from these institutions to go as 
far as possible, the hardships entailed in their ultimate 
closing would be lessened. Unfortunately, the process of 
liquidating the banks while still keeping them open 
culminated in bringing all of them to the breaking point 
at approximately the same time. The rapid succession 
of failures which followed deeply disturbed public con- 
fidence in Chicago, and runs developed on the larger 
banks of the “Loop” district. With one exception, 
none of the Loop banks was seriously menaced by these 
runs, for it was physically impossible for depositors to 
file in and out of the headquarters of these institutions 
fast enough to exhaust their large resources, and there 
were no branch offices on which the depositors could 
cause runs. Consequently, the withdrawals from the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company and the 
First National Bank of Chicago exhausted themselves 
within a few days. 

In the case of the Central Republic Bank and Trust 
Company, of which Charles G. Dawes is the head, earlier 
difficulties had already weakened the institution. Mr. 
Dawes, having resigned early in June as President of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, returned to Chicago 
to make the disconcerting discovery that, while he had 
been busy rescuing other banks with government money, 
his own had fallen upon evil days. After having seriously 
considered the advisability of closing the institution 
forthwith, Mr. Dawes was prevailed upon instead to 
apply for aid from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. This was supplied to the amount of $80,000,000, 
and an additional $15,000,000 of credit supplied by New 
York and Chicago bankers brought the total up to 
$95,000,000, which was equal to the full amount of the 
deposits remaining in the bank. 

The rescue of Mr. Dawes’ bank brought an end to 
the epidemic of bank failures in Chicago, but the result 
of the Chicago difficulties was a renewed outbreak of 
currency hoarding. In the four weeks ended July 6, 
money in circulation increased $322,000,000 to the high 
record of $5,775,000,000. All the gains made earlier in 
the year under the influence of President Hoover's 
“ anti-hoarding campaign” and by the earlier stoppage 
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of bank failures through the efforts of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, have now been lost. 

The renewed outbreak of hoarding has still further 
hampered the Federal Reserve in its efforts to expand 
credit. Loans and investments of reporting member 
banks continued to decline, and on June 29 amounted to 
$18,754,000,000, or $852,000,000 less than they were on 
February 24, when the campaign was begun. Even New 
York City member banks, which, a few weeks ago, 
appeared to be responding nicely to the efforts of the 
Federal Reserve, have now slipped backwards. Their 
total loans and investments, amounting on July 6 to 
$6,420,000,000, were $124,000,000 below the level re- 
ported on February 24. Despite these discouragingly 
meagre results, the Federal Reserve has not abandoned 
its efforts, although it has to some extent modified them. 
Now that the outflow of gold has come to an end, pur- 
chases of United States Government securities at the 
tremendous pace maintained during April and May are 
no longer necessary, and, except for some special Treasury 
Certificates purchased in the last week of June and the 
beginning of July in order to supply the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with funds to meet the Chicago 
crisis, the Reserve System has virtually ceased its buying 
of Government securities. Many people think this was 
not too soon, for between February 24 and July 6 the 
system had bought $1,060,000,000 of ‘“‘ governments,” 
or enough to supply member banks with the basis for 
$10,600,000,000 of credit. 

The reduction on June 24 of the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 23 per cent., 
followed a few days later by a cut in the Chicago bank 
rate to the same level, while it did little more than bring 
the bank rate into line with the open market, provided a 
further indication that the Reserve intended to continue its 
credit expansion programme. The only market response 
to the reduction was a somewhat grudging cut in discounts 
on bankers’ bills which carried the rate for go-day paper 
to the record low figure of 3 of I percent. Stock Exchange 
call money continues at an artificial rate, although on 
July 7 the peg was dropped from 2} to 2 per cent. Stock 
Exchange go-day loans are unchanged from a month 
ago at I} per cent., and commercial paper rates are 
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slightly easier at 2} to 2? per cent. Customers’ rates on 
commercial loans averaged 4-21 per cent. in June, as 
against 4-10 per cent. in May. 

The mid-year bank statements provided no surprises. 
Deposits are lower, in line with the decline in bank loans 
and investments, but liquidity has been increased. Most 
of the larger institutions again show substantial appro- 
priations from surplus account in order to take care of 
depreciation of investments. Current operating profits 
continue surprisingly good, but after allowing for depre- 
ciation, few of the New York banks show a net profit for 
the first six months. The policy enunciated last August 
by the Comptroller of the Currency and the various 
State superintendents of banking—namely, that no 
depreciation need be written off high-grade bonds and 
only 25 per cent. in the case of other bonds—has been 
continued in force, and the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks has, in addition, ruled that securities 
held as collateral against loans need not be written down 
to market values in all cases where the current market 
quotations do not appear to represent actual worth. 

The recent political conventions for the purpose of 
choosing candidates to be presented to the people in the 
Presidential election next fall by the two major parties 
aroused comparatively little interest in the banking 
community. Neither party proposed any radical mone- 
tary changes and, apart from the question of prohibition, 
on which both parties declared themselves in varying 
degrees in favour of some sort of change, the coming 
election is likely to resolve itself into a contest between 
two personalities, President Hoover and Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt of New York. 

The imposing group of twelve bankers and indus- 
trialists under the chairmanship of Owen D. Young, 
organized in May to help make effective the credit 
expansion programme of the Federal Reserve System, 
has thus far accomplished nothing of consequence. The 
so-called bond pool sponsored by the group has pur- 
chased a few selected issues, but has been without prac- 
tical market influence. Since the organization of the 
pool, the Twelve Apostles, as Mr. Young’s committee 
is popularly called, have confined themselves to endorsing 
a proposal for the wider use of trade acceptances. A 
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number of leading industrial concerns have pledged 
themselves to employ trade acceptances in their pur- 
chases and sales on the theory that the use of these 
instruments will contribute to an expansion of credit by 
providing business men with an advantageous means of 
financing themselves and by making available to the 
banks an increased supply of paper eligible for rediscount 
at the Federal Reserve banks. 














The Situation in France 
By a Correspondent 







OTWITHSTANDING the issue of a new loan of 
N three milliard francs, the nominal object of which 
was to finance public works but the real object of 
which was to provide the French Treasury with funds, 
the French money market showed an easy tendency. 
In fact, compared with the previous month, the situation 
of the French money market has even improved. The 
rates of interest on short-term loans have shown a con- 
siderable decline, as is indicated by the following table :— 
End of Endof End of 

April, May, June, 


















1932 1932 1932 
0/ o/ o/ 
/0 /0 /0 
Market rate of discount .. - .. I 1} I 
Day-to-day loans .. uc os ad I g 
Loans on Bons de la Défense Nationale :— 
Rates of the Caisse des Dépétsforr month 2} 2} 24 
Rates of the Caisse desDépéts for 3months 23 23 2} 
Market rates for 1 month I I Hh 
Market rates for 3 months I I;'; 1} 
Loans on securities— 
Quoted at the Parquet ie i i 
Quoted at the Coulisse .. - .. 4} 4} 4} 


The market rates of discount declined from 1% per 
cent. in May to I per cent. in June. The rate of day-to- 
day loans declined at the same time from I per cent. to 
& per cent. As for loans on Treasury bonds, their rate 
declined from I per cent. to +} per cent. for one month, 
and from 1,%; per cent. to 1$ per cent. for three months. 
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The decline of these rates has thus been fairly consider- 
able. It is necessary to point out, however, that the 
downward trend manifested itself exclusively in the short- 
loan market. In the capital market, on the other hand, 
interest rates have become firmer. On the Bourse, the 
yield of fixed-interest bearing securities tended to increase. 
This discrepancy between the markets for short-term 
loans and long-term loans has been due to uncertainty 
and uneasiness prevailing in France as a result of political 
and economic developments. 

In the political sphere the situation is unstable. 
The government of M. Herriot is subject to strong attacks 
in Parliament, not only on the part of its opponents, but 
also on the part of its supporters among the groups of 
the Left. M. Herriot is reproached with displaying 
excessive timidity in matters of finance. He was also 
expected to show a bolder attitude at Lausanne as well 
as at Geneva. The recently elected deputies, who have 
not yet forgotten the fight during the election, wanted 
M. Herriot to follow a policy totally different from that of 
M. Tardieu. In the economic sphere, the crisis has been 
making itself felt to an increasing extent. In every 
branch of industry and trade there is a slackening ten- 
dency, prices are falling and profits declining. The 
number of insolvencies is on the increase. The aggrava- 
tion of the crisis causes considerable discontent among 
the public. These sentiments are producing their reper- 
cussions upon the money market and the Bourse. In 
face of the political and economic uncertainty, capitalists 
prefer short-term investments. They are only prepared 
to invest their funds in operations which can be liquidated 
rapidly, either because the bills are maturing shortly or 
else because they are eligible for rediscount by the Bank 
of France. This is the reason why the rates of interest 
on short-term funds have declined considerably while 
other rates do not show a corresponding tendency. 

It is necessary to point out also that the decline of 
short-term loan rates would have been less pronounced 
had the Treasury not returned immediately to the 
market the funds which it borrowed. To meet heavy 
maturities it was necessary to disburse the proceeds 
of the loan of 3 milliard francs, so that, at the end of 
June, the Treasury possessed a smaller reserve than a 
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month earlier. The situation of the Treasury is indicated 
also by the returns of the Bank of France :— 


End of End of End of 
April, May, June, 
1932 1932 1932 
(In millions of francs) 
ASSETS. 
Gold reserve .. ny ar a 79,470 82,100 
Foreign exchange reserve (total) .. 5: 8,734 6,068 
Sight “a i ee si ,693 4,474 4,290 
Time ee o° ee + 83 4,260 1,778 
Discounts (total) .. - as 58 4,426 4,194 
Bills on France... ~ ad 4,159 3,929 
Bills on foreign centres .. 7 268 207 265 
Advances on bullion. . ia i 5 1,482 1,443 
Advances on securities - . 220 2,700 2,715 
Bills of the Caisse Autonome - ,88 6,881 6,626 
LIABILITIES. 
Note circulation - i 
Current accounts and deposits 
(total) .. wie ia dua 27,560 27,502 
Treasury .. T - Mi 94 536 81 
Caisse Autonome .. és as $097 <« 2606 2,800 
Private accounts .. wn «+ 24,434 23,067 24,254 
Miscellaneous ai se wa 392 461 367 
Total of sight liabilities - .. II0,711 108,978 108,169 
Percentage of gold cover .. o- Jo°33% 72°02% 75°90% 


81,418 80,667 


At the end of June, the Treasury possessed only 
81 million francs with the Bank of France. Its critical 
situation was due to the increase of the budgetary deficit. 
During May and June, the Treasury had to pay out 
200 millions a week to meet the requirements of 
public expenditure. To reduce the deficit the Govern- 
ment had passed a series of emergency Acts reducing 
expenditure. Although these measures have improved 
the situation, the budget has not been completely 
balanced. It is to be feared that the Treasury will have 
to continue to make disbursements in the course of the 
next few months. The aggravation of the budgetary 
deficit is due to a further substantial reduction of revenue. 
During April and May alone, actual receipts were more 
than 450 million francs under budgetary estimates. Since 
October 1931, receipts have continued to decrease, and 
every month the revenue returns show a further decline 
in the yield of taxation. 
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The economic situation of France has become con- 
siderably aggravated during the last half year. The 
severity of the economic crisis is shown by the rapid 
decline of the index number of industrial production. 
In 1930, this figure, at 140, remained slightly above 
the figure for 1929 at 139. Not only had France not felt 
during that year the effects of the world crisis, but she 
had also benefited by the development of her economic 
activity. The index number of industrial production 
declined in 1931 to 124. Its decline was moderate at 
the beginning, but became accentuated during the last 
few months of 1931. In April, 1932, it was 95. Between 
April, 1931, and April, 1932, the index number of industrial 
production has thus declined by nearly 30 per cent. 
Every branch of industrial production has been affected 
by the depression of trade. The following table shows 
the figures for the leading branches of French industry :— 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Basis : I913 = 100 
Average, Average, Average, April, May, 








1929 1930 1931 1932 1932 
General Index a. <6 140 124 95 93 
Engineering .. co. a7 157 136 g6 93 
Iron and steel .. .. 129g 125 103 71 72 
Textile .. es - g2 85 71 52 56 
Mining ws o. 123 IIo 95 99 
Building ne ia 122 137 125 107 IOI 
Leather me << 2 I10 106 92 93 
Paper .. oa .. 106 130 108 III IIo 
Rubber bes os SOF 898 897 656 631 
Motors .. ou -- GF 640 545 430 400 


The decline of economic activity has been very 
substantial, especially since 1931, as is indicated by the 
above figures. The industry which has been affected to 
the greatest extent is the engineering industry, the index 
number of which showed in April a decline of 30 per cent. 
as compared with the average for 1931. Other branches 
of industry, although affected, have not registered quite 
so marked a decline. These figures, however, do not 
give an entirely correct picture of the situation. They 
only deal with entire branches of industries and not 
individual enterprises. In France the enterprises which 
have been affected by the crisis to the greatest extent 
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have been those working for export. The enterprises 
which supply the home market have benefited by a 
series of Protectionist measures, such as an increase of 
Customs duties or the system of quotas imposed on foreign 
imports. It is true that these measures have not proved 
to be as effective as was expected and in some ways 
they have produced an unfavourable effect. They have, 
none the less, contributed to maintain the activity of a 
number of enterprises. The enterprises which work for 
foreign markets have not been able to benefit by similar 
measures, their activity has thus declined considerably 
since 1930. They were all the more affected as the 
increase of Customs tariffs and the introduction of the 
system of quotas have hampered them indirectly also 
through slowing down the decline of prices in France. 
The index number of the cost of living, in particular, 
which declined considerably abroad, has remained almost 
stationary in France. In the absence of a fall in prices, 
French export industries were unable to cut wages and 
to reduce their cost of production to a sufficient extent 


to be able to compete in foreign markets. As a result, | 


they have gradually lost part of their foreign customers. 
Moreover, the increase of Customs duties and the system 
of quotas introduced by France have resulted in reprisals 
by foreign countries. There is not one single country 
which, openly or otherwise, has not taken measures 
since 1930 to handicap the import of French products. 
A number of countries, following the French example, 
have introduced a quota on French imports. Thus the 
Protectionist policy, while favouring the industries work- 
ing for the home market, has paralysed export industries. 

The difficult situation in which the French export 
trade found itself is indicated by Customs statistics. 
During the first five months of 1930, the export of French 
manufactures amounted to 12,084 million francs. During 
the same period in 1931, this amount was only 8,646 
million francs, and in 1932, it was as low as 5,237 million 
francs. In two years, the export of manufactures has 
thus declined by 50 per cent., and in one year by nearly 
40 per cent. Such a substantial decline cannot only be 
explained by the general decline of prices. It is due 
especially to a contraction in the volume of sales abroad. 
The weight of exports has declined from 2,072,000 tons 
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during the first five months of 1930, to 1,614,000 tons in 
I93I, and to 1,053,000 tons in 1932. The weight has 
thus declined by nearly 50 per cent. within two years. 
M. Etienne Fougére, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Economic Expansion, has recently addressed to 
M. Herriot on behalf of all the organizations for the 
protection of export industries, a letter which—according 
to the explanation used by its author—was a “ cri de 
détresse.”” It is a real S.O.S. from the French industries 
in which M. Fougére did not hesitate to say that the 
very existence of French export industries was in danger. 
In this letter he informed the Prime Minister that the 
French enterprises are no longer able to sell abroad. Up 
to now they have struggled on somehow, but at present 
their resisting capacity has been completely exhausted. 
M. Fougére can only see one way of remedying this 
situation: a gradual reduction of customs barriers. 
He demands from the French Government that it should 
gradually abandon the Protectionist measures so as to 
enable French trade to adapt itself to the new economic 
conditions and not to live any longer in isolation. 

It remains to be seen whether this appeal will meet 
with response. Official circles appear to realize that the 
tariff policy pursued since 1930 has done more harm 
than good. It has placed French trade in a completely 
artificial position. It has prevented industries from 
seeking their salvation in a reduction of their cost of 
production through which they might have been able to 
adapt themselves to the new economic conditions created 
by the world crisis. To-day an immense effort of adjust- 
ment is all the more necessary as it has been postponed 
too long. 

It is possible that a policy of reducing Customs 
barriers would provide, at the beginning, an additional 
source of trouble. It would bring about, most probably, 
the failure of enterprises which can only exist under the 
shelter of Protection. It would place, however, French 
trade on a sound basis. It would bring forth a beneficial 
spirit of competition, which has been deplorably lacking 
in certain branches of trade during the last few years. 
It would also make possible the conclusion of trade 
treaties between France and foreign countries. It would 
reopen the foreign markets to the French industries 
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which, generally speaking, depend upon exports for their 
prosperity. It would be most decidedly beneficial for 
France, for, although her economic system is_ better 
balanced than that of many other countries, it cannot 
live in isolation. 


German Banking 
By a Correspondent 


HOSE who expected that the conclusion of the 
Lausanne Conference would be favourably received 
in Germany and would result in a rise in the German 
Stock Exchanges have been disappointed by events. 
During the first few days after the creditor governments 
agreed to an almost complete cancellation of reparations, 
the German markets remained inactive and most prices 
tended to decline. This attitude of German capitalists 
may be explained on various grounds. In the first place, 
there has been actually in German bourses’a moderate 
upward movement shortly before an understanding had 
been reached at Lausanne. When the first favourable 
reports from Lausanne reached Germany, shares and 
bonds registered rises of about 10 per cent., thereby 
wiping out the declines of the previous three weeks. 
Apart from this, the Lausanne Agreement has fallen 
flat in Germany because it is not considered as definite. 
It is feared that the parliaments of the creditor countries 
will delay ratification and that, in case of the unfavour- 
able attitude of the United States, they would even 
decline to ratify the agreement. 

The most important reason why the Lausanne Agree- 
ment has affected German bourses unfavourably lies in 
the internal political situation. Three weeks after the 
conclusion of the agreement the elections are due to take 
place. Electioneering is being carried on with unusual 
violence and the outcome cannot be foreseen. Nobody 
knows to what extent the National-Socialists will increase 
their influence and nobody knows what their plans will be. 
At a time when the public is completely in the dark 
about the economic policy of the largest political party, 
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they naturally prefer liquid funds to long-term invest- 
ments. 

In such circumstances, no spectacular results can be 
expected from the Lausanne Agreement. It is widely 
believed that the Reichsbank will reduce its rediscount 
rate so as to stimulate trade by a policy of cheap money. 
The German Bank Act, which forbids the reduction of 
the bank rate under 5 per cent. whenever the note cover 
is less than 40 per cent., is, however, part of the Young 
Plan, and can only be altered when the Young Plan is 
abolished; that is to say, after the ratification of the 
Lausanne Agreement. Influential political and economic 
interests demand, however, that the Reichsbank should 
not wait so long. By agreement between the heads of 
foreign central banks and the Bank for International 
Settlements an alteration of the Bank Act would be 
possible earlier, and one would assume that now that the 
foreign governments have officially given up the Young 
Plan such agreement could be obtainable. Even if there 
were no obstacles to a reduction of the bank rate from 
the foreign side, it is doubtful whether Germany would 
benefit by such a discount rate policy. It is only too 
natural that a comparison between the money markets 
in Germany and abroad tends to stimulate the desire for 
lower money rates in Germany. At the time of the con- 
clusion of the Lausanne Agreement, the rate of fine bank 
bills was 4? per cent. in Berlin, which is about 3 per cent. 
above the corresponding rates in London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam. The German money rates correspond, 
however, with conditions in the German money market. 
Notwithstanding the bank rate of 5 per cent., the dis- 
counts of the Reichsbank amounted to 3,100,000,000 
reichsmarks on June 30, 1932, against 2,579,000,000 
reichsmarks.a year earlier ; this, in spite of the contraction 
of trade that has taken place in the meantime. Nor has 
the Reichsbank succeeded so far in checking the outflow 
of gold and foreign exchanges. Needless to say, the 
influence of German money rates upon the movement of 
foreign exchanges is no longer very great owing to the 
severe exchange restrictions in Germany. Notwith- 
standing this, a too liberal credit policy in Germany would 
result in a sudden outflow of capital. The chief argument 
against a reduction of the discount rate is, of course, the 
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situation of the German capital market. In spite of a 
recent rise of German loans, the average yield on first- 
class German bonds is still nearly 10 per cent. A reduc- 
tion of the bank rate would further widen the difference 
between the rates of short loans and long-term loans, 
as the connection between the money market and the 
capital market in Germany is, at present, practically non- 
existent. 

The release of the Reichsbank and of the State 
railways from all international control decided upon by 
the Lausanne Agreement has a far deeper significance 
than the requirements of the momentary discount rate 
policy of the Reichsbank. Both the Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan have declared the German Bank Act un- 
alterable in order to safeguard the German currency. 
The German Parliament is not in a position to alter the 
reserve requirements of the Reichsbank or to induce the 
Reichsbank to grant credits to the Government. Once 
the Lausanne Agreement is ratified, theoretically the 
alteration of the Bank Act becomes possible. In the 


present times, when the most important laws are enacted - 


in the form of emergency decrees of the Président of the 
Republic, the freedom thus to be obtained is not -alto- 
gether without danger. It would be desirable, therefore, 
for the German Government to make a binding statement, 
simultaneously with the abolition of international control, 
that it has no intention of interfering with the indepen- 
dence of the Reichsbank. 

The stagnation of trade in Germany continued also in 
June and July. Although the iron and steel industry has 
slightly increased its output, thanks to some substantial 
orders from Soviet Russia, apart from this, economic 
activity remained at the low level attained during the 
spring. The number of unemployed was 5,476,000 on 
June 30, although usually it is the lowest at this time of 
the year. The highest figure was attained during the last 
winter at 6,128,000 unemployed, so that the seasonal 
decline of unemployment was 652,000. In 1931, the 
improvement was substantially greater. At the end of 
February, 1931, the number of unemployed was 4,972,000, 
while at the end of June, 1931, it was only 3,954,000; a 
decline of over one million. Allowing for the usual 
increase of unemployment during the autumn and winter, 
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it is necessary to reckon with at least 7,000,000 during the 
next winter. In spite of these gloomy figures the finances 
of the Reich are not likely to be disorganized by this 
increase of unemployment, as the recent emergency 
decrees have considerably cut down unemployment 
benefits. The greater danger for the moment, from the 
point of view of the budgetary situation, is the policy of 
subsidies followed by the Government. After having 
granted support to the leading banks, as well as medium- 
sized and small banks, and to shipping companies, the 
recent developments in the Government’s economic 
policy during the weeks that preceded the Lausanne 
Conference was the granting of subsidies to the German 
heavy industries. 

The Government has acquired through various trans- 
actions over half the share capital of 250,000,000 reichs- 
marks of the Gelsenkirchner Bergwerks-A.G. The pur- 
chase price was just over 100,000,000 reichsmarks, but 
only about 30,000,000 reichsmarks were required for the 
payment; the balance has been offset by paying off the 
bank debts of the enterprise. The price paid for these 
shares was nearly go per cent., while their market value 
during the last few months declined by some 30 per cent. 
The main reason why the Government overpaid these 
shares so heavily was that the Government was anxious 
to put the coal and iron enterprises in Germany and 
Poland controlled by Herr Friedrich Flick on a sound 
basis. The transaction was said to have been carried out, 
in the first place, to safeguard the interests of the thou- 
sands of workmen whose continued employment was 
thus secured. The real reason of the transaction was, 
however, that through the purchase of the shares the 
Government has acquired control over the most important 
part of Germany’s coal and iron production. The Gelsen- 
kirchner Company has in its portfolios 252,000,000 
reichsmarks of the United Steelwork shares and also the 
majority of the shares of the Phénix Mining Company, 
which again holds over 212,000,000 reichsmarks of 
United Steelwork shares. Thus the owner of Gelsen- 
kirchner also controls 464,000,000 reichsmarks of United 
Steelwork shares of the total capital of 775,000,000 
reichsmarks. The United Steelworks owns about 40 per 
cent. of the German steel production and 20 per cent. 
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of the German coal production. Thus, in addition to its 
substantial influence upon the leading German banks, 
the Government has now penetrated also into the sphere 
of industrial production. Considering that the Govern- 
ment has been so far an impartial mediator between the 
German industrialists and their workmen as to loans and 
between these industrialists and their buyers as to customs 
duties and prices, the new tendency opens up the possi- 
bility of important consequences. Amidst the recent 
developments in domestic and foreign politics, the signifi- 
cance of the Gelsenkirchner transaction was not duly 
appreciated and, in any case, details of the transaction 
are not yet available. 


The Banking Situation in Holland 
By a Correspondent 
A! the General Meeting of shareholders of the 


Netherlands Bank, held on June 27, Mr. Trip, the. 


new President, read his first report,-which covers 
the bank’s fiscal year 1931-32, running from April. 1 to 
March 31, in which he outlined the country’s economical 
and monetary position, and the Board’s monetary 
policy. 

In view of the fact that the President’s comments 
have met with general approval, they may be regarded, to 
a certain extent, as reflecting the prevailing opinion in 
this country on various subjects, such as “‘ Free Trade or 
Protection,” “‘ Gold Standard or ‘ Sterling-Club,’”’ “ in- 
fluence of monetary provisions to fight the depression,’ 
etc., etc. 

The report puts in the foreground various causes of 
the crisis, which, though originally economic, also attacked 
the world’s financial system. Short credits were with- 
drawn in huge amounts and countries which had to pay 
them back in foreign currencies, stopped payment, either 
with or without the consent and co-operation of their 
creditors, or suspended the gold standard. 

Unfortunately, up to the present a united action 
against the depression still seems improbable, and a 
general fight has developed on the economic territory. 
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Since the world war, mankind has lived as if it had been 
a source of wealth instead of impoverishment. Inflation 
and speculation led to a fictitious increase of income; the 
Peace Treaties created heavy debts; short credits were 
used for long-term financing; high tariffs rendered the 
payment of interest and redemptions impossible. The 
Peace Treaties had lengthened the frontier lines which 
separate the European countries by some 20,000 kilo- 
metres ; the new States tried to create their own industry 
and caused impediments in free international trade. 
The few countries which did not wish to introduce pro- 
tectionistic measures, finally found themselves forced to do 
so in order to prevent being inundated with foreign goods. 

A questionable monetary policy will not cure all evils. 
The monetary policy can only play a secondary part; 
it cannot alone improve trade and industry. An improve- 
ment will only be attainable by a freer interchange of 
goods, capital and labour, a principle accepted by the 
economic world conference of 1927 at Geneva. It is 
impossible to continue selling without buying, and it is 
likewise impossible to maintain a standard of living 
which is above the yield of production. 

Therefore, diminution of production costs is impera- 
tive, not only in those industries working for the inter- 
national market, but also in the offices and factories of 
the government and other authorities. Public utilities 
managed by the State and the Municipalities have shown 
themselves very slow in reducing their costs up till now. 

As far as monetary policy is concerned, the only 
means central banks have at their disposal to influence 
the price-level is to supply more, and therefore cheaper, 
or less, and therefore dearer, credit facilities. Credits, 
however, may be offered on favourable terms; to be in a 
position to make a reasonable use of them is quite another 
question. This, for instance, will in no way be possible 
if the demand for goods is not at all equal to the supply, 
as is the case at present. Not before the free interna- 
tional interchange of goods has been restored and produc- 
tion costs have been lowered, can increasing demand for 
goods be expected. To-day a cheap-money policy can 
only have the effect of further weakening the deeply- 
shaken confidence, of leading to speculation on the stock 
exchanges, or, if the government and other authorities 
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should be led to make use of it, of developing public 
finances unfavourably. 

Though it be with the best intentions, those who rely 
on monetary measures for relief, prevent recovery, because 
their demonstrations serve as an argument to leave 
undone what should first be done to stimulate industry 
and trade. 

Monetary policy should aim at maintaining, or 
returning to, the gold standard. For the fault has not 
been connected with the system of the gold standard, 
but with the various measures which had an unfavourable 
influence on production costs and international trade, 
and with the faulty financial policy followed. A “ man- 
aged currency ”’ will prove disappointing; it will not be 
able to maintain the home price-level; it will prove 
injurious to the chief world need—freer international 
exchange. The creation of a foreign exchange adjust- 
ment fund in England has been a sign of the same view : 
that a certain stabilization of foreign exchange rates 
is desirable. 


Quite recently one of the big newspapers here. 


organized an inquiry amongst a number: of business 
men and economists about the monetary policy that 
should be followed. The report of the President of the 
Netherlands Bank is characteristic as to the opinion 
prevailing in the Netherlands; with a few exceptions, the 
answers the editor received displayed the same view as 
is given more explicitly in that report. 

The President further calls to mind the losses suffered 
by the bank on its sterling holdings. At the moment of 
the suspension of the gold standard by England, these 
holdings amounted to £10,761,000, of which £2,496,795 
have been sold at an average price of 9°55 guilders a 
pound sterling; the remainder, of about £8,264,000, was 
taken over by the Dutch East Indian Government at the 
rate current on the day of delivery, with a minimum price 
of 9:25 guilders and a maximum price of 9-45 guilders 
a pound sterling. The Dutch East Indian Government 
will make use of this sterling amount for premature 
redemption of their bond loans issued in sterling. In his 
report, the President reflects on the question whether the 
losses on the sterling holdings of the bank could have 
been avoided. He defends the management of his 
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predecessor, who, together with one of his managers, had 
a conversation with the Board of the Bank of England 
on August 26, 1931, when anxiety regarding the financial 
position of England began to spread. Immediately 
after the conversation had taken place, a memorandum 
of the discussions was written down. According to that 
review, the declarations made leave it without doubt that 
it was the intention to use the proceeds of the loan of 
£80 millions, which the British Government had taken up, 
together with the total gold reserve of the Bank of 
England, for the maintenance of the gold standard. 
This intention appears also from the telegram received 
on August 29, 1931, from the deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England, which read as follows : ‘‘ With reference 
to our conversation on Wednesday last, you will no doubt 
have seen the official announcement to-day of the con- 
clusion, by our Government, of large credits in New 
York and Paris. I trust this announcement will serve 
to abolish all doubts as to the safety of foreign funds in 
London.” 

Public finances are now the object of profound study. 
More than six months ago, a Commission was installed 
to find out ways and means of making the public adminis- 
tration less costly. This Commission has presented its 
suggestions and proposals to the Minister of Finance in a 
report that has just been published. It says that items 
to the amount of 395 million guilders only out of the 
budget’s total of 587 million guilders can be considered 
in economy proposals, 194 million guilders, or 50 per cent. 
of which represent wages and salaries. 

The Commission proposes the following curtailments : 


Number of personnel by 12 per cent. 
Salaries... ... by 13 per cent. for single and 
8 per cent. for married persons. 
Distributions to un- 
employed ... by 15 per cent., this with a view to 
the decrease of wages and of the 
cost of living. 


Measures of retrenchment are recommended in almost 
every department of the Government machinery. The 
total economies are calculated to reach an amount of 
102 million guilders. Finally, the Commission suggests 
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that a more efficient control on the financial policy of 
municipalities should be exercised, many of which, in 
fact, saw their debt figures rise very much during the 
last decade. 

According to the newspapers the Government has 
decided to accept the recommendations of the report as 
a basis for their action. It may be hoped that, by a 
wisely applied policy in respect of public finances, and by 
adherence to the monetary principles followed up till now, 
our country will be in a strong position, once the economic 
conditions of the world take a favourable turn. 


Bank for International Settlements 


AUSANNE has come and gone, the pessimists have 
been refuted and the politicians have taken the 
first step towards recovery. The settlement is, of 
course, dependent on some form of agreement being 
reached with America concerning war debts, but what- 
ever the difficulties may be in that direction, the out- 
standing fact remains that European politicians have 
been able to agree upon something constructive and that 
Reparations have been killed not by default, but by 
mutual consent. 

For the B.I.S. the ratification of the Lausanne agree- 
ment and the ultimate cancellation of Reparations will 
mean the removal of what may be termed its only 
political function. So long as Reparations continued, it 
was inevitable that some people should regard the Bank 
purely as a Reparations institution. This myth was to 
some extent dispelled by the events of last year ; first the 
Austrian crisis, then the Hoover Moratorium and, finally, 
the various committees which were convened by the 
Bank. Now, the Lausanne Conference has once more 
recognized the usefulness of the B.I.S., first, by entrusting 
it with the duty of issuing, when it thinks fit, the bonds 
which represent Germany’s final payment, and, secondly, 
by inviting it to participate in the work of the World 
Economic and Financial Conference. The duty of 
deciding when the bonds are to be issued is not onerous 
in the sense that it entails much work, but it is a great 
responsibility, and it is difficult to see to whom the 
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negotiators of Lausanne could conceivably have entrusted 
it had the B.I.S. not been in existence. 

As regards the work of the Conference, it is rather 
early to say exactly what part the B.I.S. will play, but 
it has been announced that the B.I.S. will nominate two 
members to participate in the work of the sub-committee 
on financial questions and at the same time assist in the 
formation of a secretariat to co-operate with the League 
of Nations in the preparatory work of the Conference. 
In practice the work of the secretariat will probably be 
divided, the monetary side of the inquiries being under- 
taken by the B.I.S. and the economic side by the League. 

A point on which there has been some misunder- 
standing arises in connection with the special deposits 
which the creditor powers hold with the B.1.S. It will 
be remembered that under the Young Plan it was agreed 
that both the creditor powers and Germany should 
maintain certain non-interest bearing but profit-sharing 
deposits with the B.I.S. The purpose of these deposits 
was to provide a nucleus of free capital, and at the same 
time to remunerate the Bank for its services in the 
handling of the Reparation funds. The suspension of 
Reparations would certainly change the position, but it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the Bank 
could immediately be called upon to repay the whole of 
these minimum deposits. In the first place, the Lausanne 
agreement has yet to be ratified ; secondly, the depositors 
have certainly bound themselves to maintain their 
deposits for at least five years, and in any case it is 
extremely doubtful whether they have any right to 
withdraw these funds before the year 1966. For these 
reasons, then, the question of the withdrawal of these 
funds is very unlikely to become a practical issue in the 
immediate future. 

Of the matters dealt with by the Board at the July 
meeting, the most important was the resolution, after- 
wards published in full in the press, concerning the 
desirability of a general return to the gold standard. In 
some quarters Mr. Montague Norman and others have 
been criticized for signing this statement, but one can 
only assume that the critics have not really read the 
resolution properly or they would have realized that it 
was clearly stated that a general resumption of gold 
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that a more efficient control on the financial policy of 
municipalities should be exercised, many of which, in 
fact, saw their debt figures rise very much during the 
last decade. 

According to the newspapers the Government has 
decided to accept the recommendations of the report as 
a basis for their action. It may be hoped that, by a 
wisely applied policy in respect of public finances, and by 
adherence to the monetary principles followed up till now, 
our country will be in a strong position, once the economic 
conditions of the world take a favourable turn. 


Bank for International Settlements 


AUSANNE has come and gone, the pessimists have 
been refuted and the politicians have taken the 
first step towards recovery. The settlement is, of 
course, dependent on some form of agreement being 
reached with America concerning war debts, but what- 
ever the difficulties may be in that direction, the out- 
standing fact remains that European politicians have 
been able to agree upon something constructive and that 
Reparations have been killed not by default, but by 
mutual consent. 

For the B.I.S. the ratification of the Lausanne agree- 
ment and the ultimate cancellation of Reparations will 
mean the removal of what may be termed its only 
political function. So long as Reparations continued, it 
was inevitable that some people should regard the Bank 
purely as a Reparations institution. This myth was to 
some extent dispelled by the events of last year; first the 
Austrian crisis, then the Hoover Moratorium and, finally, 
the various committees which were convened by the 
Bank. Now, the Lausanne Conference has once more 
recognized the usefulness of the B.L.S., first, by entrusting 
it with the duty of issuing, when it thinks fit, the bonds 
which represent Germany’s final payment, and, secondly, 
by inviting it to participate in the work of the World 
Economic and Financial Conference. The duty of 
deciding when the bonds are to be issued is not onerous 
in the sense that it entails much work, but it is a great 
responsibility, and it is difficult to see to whom the 
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negotiators of Lausanne could conceivably have entrusted 
it had the B.I.S. not been in existence. 

As regards the work of the Conference, it is rather 
early to say exactly what part the B.I.S. will play, but 
it has been announced that the B.I.S. will nominate two 
members to participate in the work of the sub-committee 
on financial questions and at the same time assist in the 
formation of a secretariat to co-operate with the League 
of Nations in the preparatory work of the Conference. 
In practice the work of the secretariat will probably be 
divided, the monetary side of the inquiries being under- 
taken by the B.I.S. and the economic side by the League. 

A point on which there has been some misunder- 
standing arises in connection with the special deposits 
which the creditor powers hold with the B.L.S. It will 
be remembered that under the Young Plan it was agreed 
that both the creditor powers and Germany should 
maintain certain non-interest bearing but profit-sharing 
deposits with the B.I.S. The purpose of these deposits 
was to provide a nucleus of free capital, and at the same 
time to remunerate the Bank for its services in the 
handling of the Reparation funds. The suspension of 
Reparations would certainly change the position, but it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the Bank 
could immediately be called upon to repay the whole of 
these minimum deposits. In the first place, the Lausanne 
agreement has yet to be ratified ; secondly, the depositors 
have certainly bound themselves to maintain their 
deposits for at least five years, and in any case it is 
extremely doubtful whether they have any right to 
withdraw these funds before the year 1966. For these 
reasons, then, the question of the withdrawal of these 
funds is very unlikely to become a practical issue in the 
immediate future. 

Of the matters dealt with by the Board at the July 
meeting, the most important was the resolution, after- 
wards published in full in the press, concerning the 
desirability of a general return to the gold standard. In 
some quarters Mr. Montague Norman and others have 
been criticized for signing this statement, but one can 
only assume that the critics have not really read the 
resolution properly or they would have realized that it 
was clearly stated that a general resumption of gold 
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payments could only be considered after the restoration 
of a reasonable degree of freedom in the movement of 
goods, services and capital, measures which themselves 
depended in the first instance on government action. 
In other words, although the resolution advocated an 
early return to gold, it recognized the fact that this would 
be impossible until the world’s affairs had been restored 
to more normal conditions. 

As regards the Bank’s other activities, it should be 
added that the Hungarian, Austrian and Yugoslav 
credits were all renewed for a further period of three 
months. It is, however, understood that if the Austrians 
succeed in obtaining the loan of S. 300 millions, for which 
they are at present negotiating, both the B.I.S. credit 
of S.go millions, and the Bank of England’s credit of 
S. 100 millions, will be repaid from the proceeds. 





International Banking Keview 
AUSTRIA 


"| lengthy negotiations that have been carried 
on in Geneva for a credit of 300,000,000 schillings 
have come to a satisfactory conclusion. Assuming 

that the agreement will be ratified by all parties concerned 

and that it will be possible to find another 50,000,000 

schillings to complete the amount of 300,000,000, the 

transaction is calculated to improve considerably the 

Austrian banking situation. Its principal aim is to 

improve the position of the Austrian National Bank whose 

foreign exchange reserves have fallen off considerably. 

As 190,000,000 schillings of the foreign exchange reserves 

of the National Bank represent the equivalent of short- 

term credits granted by the Bank of England and the 

Bank for International Settlements and as there is another 

substantial amount under litigation, the amount of free 

foreign exchange reserve is insignificant. It is true that 
of the proceeds of the loan, 190,000,000 schillings will be 
applied to the repayment of the short-term credits. An 
equivalent amount of the Austrian National Bank’s 
existing foreign exchange reserve will thus, however, be 
released and will be available for general purposes. 
Moreover, in virtue of the Geneva Protocol, the Austrian 
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Government undertakes to raise internal loans amounting 
to 200,000,000 schillings so as to repay its debt to the 
National Bank. The League of Nations will appoint a 
financial adviser to the National Bank. 

The Government also undertakes, in the Protocol, 
to come to an arrangement with the foreign creditors of 
the Creditanstalt, without thereby undertaking liabilities 
which would result in an undesirable pressure upon the 
schilling. Negotiations in this respect have, in fact, been 
resumed between the Austrian authorities and the 
representatives of foreign creditors. The Government 
has submitted a fresh offer providing for the repayment 
of the debt in thirty years. However, the creditors 
consider the amount offered during the first ten years 
inadequate. 

Negotiations have also been carried on in London for 
the renewal of the standstill agreement with the Austrian 
banks other than the Creditanstalt. The conclusion of 
a definite agreement has been deferred pending the 
settlement of the question of the new loan and of the 
Creditanstalt negotiations. It has been agreed, however, 
to maintain in the meantime the old standstill agreement 
which would, otherwise, have expired on July 19. 


HUNGARY 


The representatives of the Hungarian banks have 
signed an agreement with the American banks regarding 
Hung: rian short-term banking debts towards the 
American banks. The terms of the agreement are 
essentially identical with those upon which the agreement 
was based and secures the extension until August I 
of these short-term debts. The conflict arising between 
the American banks and their Hungarian debtors owing 
to the non-payment of interest which culminated in the 
decision to foreclose on the dollar deposits of one of the 
leading Hungarian banks has thus been satisfactorily 
concluded. 

Negotiations are now being carried on with the 
British and American creditors for the renewal of the 
standstill agreement after August 1. It has been agreed 
on principle that the renewal shall be for twelve months, 
but there are several details yet to be settled. 
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There has been some agitation in agricultural circles 
to induce the Government to employ the foreign funds 
held on blocked accounts by the National Bank for 
agricultural credits. It is argued that, as there is no 
likelihood of the termination of the transfer moratorium 
for some time to come, it is desirable that the funds 
thus accumulated should not be left idle at a time when 
the country is suffering from an acute shortage of credit. 
The authorities have so far declined to fall in with the 
suggestion, and the attitude of the National Bank is 
to keep the funds in question in readiness so as to be 
able to transfer them as and when the restrictions are 
removed. 


LATVIA 


The Latvian Government has issued a decree term- 
inating the moratorium of payments by banks granted 
on July 16, 1931. The moratorium will remain in force 
only concerning a number of banks of secondary import- 
ance. Some of the leading banks have never availed 
themselves of the moratorium. 


ROUMANIA 


M. Auboin, the French financial adviser to the 
National Bank of Roumania, has vetoed any further 
advances by the National Bank to the Government and 
has demanded the repayment of the advances already 
made by that bank. This move is causing some concern 
in quarters interested in Roumanian affairs, as it has been 
known for some time that the Government finds it 
increasingly difficult to meet its most urgent requirements 
without the National Bank’s advances. During the 
electoral campaign it was considered inexpedient to 
worry the population too much for the repayment of 
taxation arrears and the Government did not even 
possess the funds required for the payment of salaries to 
civil servants. Now that the election is over, the arrears 
may gradually be collected, but meanwhile the Exchequer 
is empty. The repayment of the advances granted by the 
National Bank is, at present, out of the question and the 
discontinuation of further advances may cause the 
Government serious embarrassment. 
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POLAND 


The Polish banking system has weathered the crisis 
so far remarkably well. Its weak element had already 
been eliminated before the crisis, and during the last 
twelve months there have been no bank failures of 
importance. This is all the more a remarkable achieve- 
ment as Polish banks have been faced with rather a 
difficult situation owing to the wholesale withdrawal of 
foreign credit. While many countries have protected 
their banks against such pressure by introducing a 
transfer moratorium or stand-still agreement, such steps 
have not been taken in Poland. After the collapse of the 
Credit Anstalt, Polish banks had to repay within one 
month foreign credits of some 160 million zlotys, and 
the drain continued throughout 1931 and 1932. The 
amount of foreign bank credits to Polish Banks have 
been reduced from 750 million zlotys before the crisis 
to 345 million zlotys on April 1, and at present they 
amount to probably only about 300 million zlotys. 
Moreover Polish banks also have to finance to some 
extent the repayment of commercial credit. Poland’s 
commercial debts for imported goods declined from 
about 1,152 million zlotys to 240 million zlotys. This 
has been repaid through the intermediary of Polish 
Banks. At the same time the export surplus has also 
declined, and repayment has resulted in a considerable 
fall in the gold and foreign exchange reserve of the Bank 
of Poland, which declined from 850 million zlotys on 
January I, 1931, to 527 million zlotys on July 10, 1932. 


BRAZIL 


The Banco do Brasil, which obtained a credit in 
January 1931 from a banking group headed by Messrs. 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons, notified that firm that it is 
unable to make repayments according to the terms of 
the agreement. In virtue of the original terms, the 
credit was to be repaid in twelve monthly instalments 
as from August 1931, but an extension of six months 
has been granted. In February 1932 the first payment 
was made, and the monthly payments followed regularly 
until July when owing to political and financial difficulties 
the authorities were compelled to apply for a modification 
of the terms of the agreement. The banking group has 
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recognized that Brazil has made praiseworthy efforts to 
meet her liabilities, and has shown itself willing to 
revise the terms. According to the new agreement, the 
repayment is to be spread over a longer period, and is 
to be completed by June 1933. 


CHILE 


The Chilean Finance Minister announced that he 
has postponed the confiscation of deposits in foreign 
currency in Chilean banks until August 1, owing to 
protests from the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Italy and Spain. 
It is believed that an indefinite postponement of the 
execution of the confiscation decree is likely to follow. 


South America’s Debt Position 


The Problem of Unwieldy Loan 
Obligations 


By a Banker 


HE Lausanne Agreement on Reparations has raised 
some hopes that there has at long last commenced 
the process of elimination of the most serious 
obstacles to a revival in world trade. The even more 
difficult problem of adjusting inter-Allied war indebted- 
ness must soon be faced, and this should bring into 
prominence also the vital question of the huge overload 
of indebtedness, other than war debts, with which 
certain countries, and particularly the States of South 
America, are at present burdened. While it is admitted 
that the large foreign debts accumulated by the South 
American countries, particularly in the years 1926 to 
1929, are not in the same category as war debts, they are, 
nevertheless, similar in the important respect that they 
were contracted in gold at a time of high prices and are 
now quite out of proportion to the economic capacity of 
the debtors to pay. 
During the post-war “ boom” investment period 
commencing in 1926, the Republics of South America 
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contracted a large volume of public long-term indebted- 
ness which, including Government, Municipal and 
Departmental emissions, aggregated by the end of 
1928 no less than the equivalent of {253,000,000 sterling, 
and this was increased in the following two years to a 
total of about £300,000,000. The bulk of these loans were 
floated in the New York market. They are summarized 
in the following Table in the currencies in which they 
were issued, together with the equivalent in American 
dollars at par rates :— 
Equivalent 








in U.S. dollars 
Total for seven Republics in :— at par rates 

U.S. dollars ad ca >i T,183,953,000 1,183,953,000 

f{ sterling .. “a “ a 52,119,000 250,171,000 
Swiss francs Aa ma ie 85,000,000 16,405,000 
Spanish pesetas .. ni an 100,000,000 19,300,000 
In Europe, equivalent of wa £4,500,000 21,600,000 
Grand Total .. ei wa “s $1,491,429,000 





(Say, £300,000,000 sterling.) 


It must be emphasized that all the countries of South 
America are producers of primary commodities upon 
which they depend almost entirely for their income. 
Since the Autumn of 1929, when, it will be remembered, 
there occurred the financial collapse in North America, 
the world has been distracted by the abysmal decline 
in prices of primary commodities, or, in other words, 
the vast enhancement of the purchasing power of gold, 
so that the real value of outstanding indebtedness has 
risen far beyond the capacity of the borrowing countries 
to repay at present commodity price levels, or even at 
the normal level of their income. 

The recent unanimous resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Bank for International Settlements that a 
return to the gold standard by all countries provides the 
best solution of the world crisis lends poignancy to the 
recent currency developments in South America. It 
must be borne in mind that, prior to the commencement 
of the world-wide economic depression, nearly all the 
South American countries had established a gold standard 
of currency linked to a central banking system organized 
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in accordance with the most modern principles. 
Previously, the béte noire of South American commerce 
had been the weakness and wide fluctuations in exchange 
rates at various times, and it is, therefore, all the more 
regrettable that the recent march of events brought such 
severe pressure upon the economic resources of the Latin- 
American countries as to sweep away those monetary 
reforms and disorganize entirely the credit situation. 
The position to-day is that practically the whole of the 
South American Republics have suspended the operation 
of the gold standard of currency and have been denuded 
of the precious metal, while, at the same time, with the 
notable exception of Argentina, they have been driven 
into default in respect of the whole or at least the 
amortization portion of their external obligations. 

With tariff barriers erected in important markets, and 
notably the United States, which prevented the discharge 
of international indebtedness by means of shipments of 
goods, and with the alternative gold payments resulting 
in reserves of the precious metal being reduced to vanish- 
ing point, the South American Republics were ultimately 
driven to resort to severe exchange restrictions and the con- 
trol of imports in a last endeavour to restore at least some 
part of their international balance of payments. While, 
in all the circumstances, a measure of sympathy must be 
extended to those States in their action, the resultant 
freezing up of international commerce is a state of affairs 
which must be regarded with increased perturbation as 
time passes without alleviation. The position at present 
is that, with the sole exceptions of Peru and Mexico, 
every Republic in Latin-America has adopted exchange 
restrictions of varying severity which are exercising a 
most adverse effect upon the free interchange of 
commerce. 

The countries chiefly affected by the exchange 
restrictions are those like Great Britain which rely upon 
the South American community to absorb a considerable 
portion of the manufactured goods exported. It is, 
therefore, as well to examine from the latest data available 
the drastic extent to which the foreign trade of the three 
principal South American Republics has been curtailed by 
the recent regulations. In the case of Argentina, the 
following comparative table gives the imports and 
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exports of the Republic in the years 1930 and 1931 and in 
the earlier months of 1931 and 1932 :— 


Imports Exports 
Gold pesos Gold pesos 
1930 +s ws as wis doi 739,183,000 614,104,000 
1931 ei a oa 516,337,000 639,106,000 
January to April, 1931.. es os 206,923,000 222,226,000 
a oo « nw a ner 124,916,000 238,936,000 


It will be observed from these figures that the decline 
in imports in I93I was as much as 30 per cent. on those in 
1930, whilst in the period January to April, 1932, there 
was a further decline of nearly 40 per cent. on those in 
the corresponding period of 1931. On the other hand, 
despite a very considerable increase in the volume of 
exports, the expansion in value in 1931 was only 4 per 
cent. on that for 1930 and the further expansion in 
January to April, 1932, 7-5 per cent. 

Official statistics of Brazilian foreign trade provide 
the following comparison :— 


Imports Exports 
Contos of Contos of 
paper reis paper reis 
1930 ws si oe - o“ 2,344,000 2,907,000 
1931 bs ar aa bas ea 1,881,000 3,398,000 
January to March, 1931 uct oa 478,527 759,670 
ee » 1932 a3 sis 418,070 747,074 


The above figures reveal that the decrease in the 
currency value of imports in 193I as compared with 
1930 was about 20 per cent., and this was followed by a 
further decline of 124} per cent. in 1932. A percentage 
increase of nearly 17 per cent. in exports was secured in 
1931, but the expansion was not maintained during the 
first quarter of 1932. 

In the case of Chile, the falling off in imports has been 
even more pronounced than elsewhere, the decline in 1931 
as compared with 1930 having been nearly 50 per cent., 
followed by a further contraction of as much as 75 per 
cent. in the first three months of 1932. At the same time, 
exports were reduced by one-third in 1931, and a further 
reduction of about 55 per cent. ensued in January to 
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March, 1932. The actual statistics are compared in the 
following table :— 


Imports Exports 

Pesos Pesos 
1930 es ne ae ee .. 1,400,124,700 1,328,122,900 
1931 we ns - es 708,770,700 926,358,800 
January to March, 1931 in ea 309,029,500 317,766,500 
sis, ' Sas 1932 Sea a 79,683,200 141,153,000 


A return to trade prosperity in South America must 
be a matter of time and dependent upon a recovery in 
world commodity prices. Even without such hindrances 
as foreign exchange control, South American imports 
would, in any case, have been substantially reduced 
owing to the impoverished state of the communities. It 
has been apparent for a considerable time that purchases 
of luxury goods have been drastically curtailed. This 
movement has particularly affected the trade of the 
United States with South America in motor-cars, radio 
sets, and similar merchandise, the markets for which had 
previously been strongly fostered by the North Americans. 

One of the few hopeful factors in the present situation 
is the re-establishment of ‘‘ favourable”’ balances of: 
trade by many of the Republics. This in itself has been 
insufficient to restore equilibrium in the international 
balance of payments, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Argentina, where the surplus of exports recorded is 
definitely satisfactory. This situation is the outcome not 
wholly of severe limitation in imports, but also of the 
fact that Argentina disposes of her grain promptly every 
season at the best prices available, the potential losses 
to producers having recently been offset by the depre- 
ciation in the exchange value of the peso. She does not 
resort to the economically unsound practice of storing 
stocks for future disposal such as now presents so difficult 
a problem to the United States and Canada. The most 
recent important development in Argentina is the move- 
ment for the adoption of a central banking system, a 
project which has been discussed in the Republic for 
many years, but which only now appears likely to come 
to fruition. Argentina differs from most of the other 
South American countries in this respect, in that she has 
not previously inaugurated such a system, and the 
present time should prove opportune for reform on these 
lines. 
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It is clear from the above examination of the situation 
that the incidence of foreign exchange regulations, the 
greatly reduced wealth of the Republics, and the enhanced 
burden of the national debts threaten to eliminate entirely 
the importation into South America of all but absolutely 
essential articles. The most serious direct hindrance to 
trade lies in the application of the foreign exchange 
regulations which not only impose irritating formalities 
upon all commercial transactions, but also actually 
prevent the acceptance of fresh orders, even where these 
are available, by exporters abroad, owing to the in- 
evitability of delay in receiving remittances in settlement 
of accounts and the possibility of such payments being 
even prohibited altogether. 

It is open to question whether the continuance of 
restrictions upon foreign exchange dealings in South 
America or elsewhere can be maintained indefinitely, 
whilst the ultimate effect must be a sustained advance in 
the cost of living and a dearth of the very necessities of 
life, as well as the shrinkage in the world interchange of 
goods to a point when the position must become un- 
tenable. For example, during a debate in the Chilean 
Congress on the new Monetary Law recently passed, the 
Minister of Finance admitted that the official control of 
exchange had failed to safeguard the legal value of the 
currency and had forced the Government to declare the 
inconvertibility of the notes at the Banco Central. The 
Government deemed it desirable to release the restrictions 
and to re-establish liberty in foreign exchange and the 
free play of economic laws, but it was necessary to 
proceed with extreme caution so that the transition from 
one regime to another should not be disastrous and 
should be made with the least possible disturbance. The 
Monetary Bill was designed to limit the action of the 
exchange control to the prevention of the rapid with- 
drawal of capital and the consequent weakening of the 
economic structure of the country. Further, a recent 
report of the Banco Central de Chile points out that the 
balance of Chilean commercial obligations abroad is 
greater than before control of exchange was established, 
so that the depreciation in the peso has become in- 
creasingly more pronounced. Nevertheless, exchange 
control continues even more rigidly. 
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A significant feature of the application of foreign 
exchange control has been the fact that the restrictions 
have usually been introduced as a temporary expedient. 
Thereafter, however, the South American Governments 
have been driven to adopt an increasing number of 
supplementary measures to prevent evasion and to 
tighten the original regulations, thus rendering the free 
play of commerce a matter of impossibility. At the 
same time, under the terms of certain moratoria and also 
as the result of the delay arising from the necessity of 
applying to the Control Commission before remittances 
are made, a huge volume of funds has been piled up in the 
various countries in respect of sums owing abroad, with 
all the inevitable but undesirable effects of an uneconomic 
plethora of funds, such as inflated values for Stock 
Exchange counters and other local channels of invest- 
ment. The possibility of these sums being launched upon 
the exchange market at the moment when freedom of 
operation is restored and the consequent reaction on 
local stock markets, etc., must be viewed with apprehen- 


sion, and, clearly, means must be found of absorbing the. 


shock of freeing the exchange markets and ensuring 
subsequent confidence in the stability of the South 
American currencies. Any arrangement towards this 
end must form part of a larger scheme of adjustment 
of the overload of national debt interest with which 
South America is burdened. International arbitration 
is clearly called for in this connection, and the most far- 
reaching results would be secured by full and free dis- 
cussion at a conference where all parties could be repre- 
sented, and where the inter-related problems of tariffs, 
standards of currencies, and debts could be considered 
as a whole. The Bank for International Settlements 
has endorsed the Lausanne Agreement and advocates 
the restoration of economic equilibrium by means of 
international co-operation. If debt default in South 
America is not to be indefinitely prolonged, there must 
be a “‘ Lausanne”’ agreement for that Continent also— 
an adjustment of the existing load of debt which is 
primarily responsible for the chains which now bind 
international commerce and which is an outstanding 
factor in the political instability which at present 
characterizes nearly all the republics. 
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Banking Reviews 


English Reviews 


HE satisfactory conclusion of the Lausanne Con- 
ference should do much to help the world towards 
prosperity, and in this country the promising 
response to the 5 per cent. War Loan conversion offer 
will enable us to make a considerable reduction in our 
national expenditure. But more is needed if our present 
crushing burden of taxation is to be lightened: other 
substantial economies are essential. Sir Ernest Benn 
in an article entitled ‘‘ The Reduction of the Budget ”’ in 
the July number of LLtoyps BANK review questions 
whether we are really ready to face economy. He 
points out that to win the war “ we puffed up common 
standards of work and value.” We created a standard 
of living which was not economically justifiable and, as 
a result, a large part of our population is spending more 
than the value of its productive contribution to the 
community. Thus the problem is partly psychological. 
The writer has, however, several important concrete 
suggestions to make, the most revolutionary of which 
is that national expenditure should be adjusted to 
income; instead of “ Estimates ’”’ being considered first, 
and ‘‘Supply”’ second. He says: “In our domestic 
and business capacities we always count our income and 
then proceed to spend it, but in our public business we 
spend first and then look for the money afterwards.” 
He suggests that each year Parliament should make an 
estimate of the National Income and allocate certain 
proportions of that sum as necessary for wages, invest- 
ment at home and abroad, depreciation of plant, etc., 
and that the balance should then be utilized for National 
purposes. This balance would be notified to the different 
departments, with an intimation that it would be divided 
between them in the same proportions as in the previous 
year, and they would have to cut their coats according 
to their cloth! The scheme at once presents to us certain 
obvious difficulties, such as that of estimating the amount 
of the national income which must be allocated to wages, 
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etc., but the system would have many advantages over 
the present financial method and is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration. Space prohibits the discussion 
here of other important suggestions made by this writer, 
and this stimulating article should certainly be studied 
by all our readers. 

The same theme is pursued in BARCLAYS BANK review 
for July under the heading “ The Growth of Public 
Expenditure,” wherein it is pointed out that “ one of the 
most disquieting features of a number of our commitments 
is that they involve a steadily increasing expenditure for 
many years tocome.”’ Thus the cost of Old Age Pensions 
is estimated for this year at {39-8 millions, but calcu- 
lations made in 1925 foreshadowed a steady annual 
increase under this heading to £64-4 millions in 1965. 
Apart from the rapid increase in Government expenditure 
the writer shows in tabulated form the enormous growth 
in expenditure by local authorities since 1913-14, and he 
states that although their capital liabilities are largely 
represented by tangible assets, yet it is doubtful whether 
their real value represents anything like the actual 
amount spent upon them. 

“Wholesale Prices and the Cost of Living: The 
Alleged Gap and its Implications”’ is the title of an 
interesting article in the June-July issue of the MIDLAND 
BANK review which gives a critical examination of the 
‘“‘ wholesale’ index of prices and of our official cost-of- 
living index number. It explains the many rigid costs 
which have to be added to wholesale price in order to 
obtain retail price and thus prevent the latter from falling 
to any appreciable extent. The subject is a large and 
important one and naturally receives only tentative and 
general treatment in such a short article. 

_ The same journal deals somewhat caustically with the 
recent report of the Gold Delegation set up by the League 
of Nations Financial Committee. This article which is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Gold Standard: End or Means,” may be 
summed up in the following words: “The world is 
learning, more quickly now than ever before, that the 
gold standard is not an end in itself; it is simply a piece 
of machinery which must be carefully watched over, 
adjusted, modified, and conceivably, even ruthlessly, 
scrapped, like any other worn-out equipment, the moment 
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its efficiency becomes demonstrably inferior to that of 
some alternative mechanism.” The writer advises the 
Government to adopt a “‘ wait and see’ attitude, but he 
is emphatic on the point that if the gold standard be 
restored, it must be restored without deflation. 

The WESTMINSTER BANK review in its June issue has 
a very important article on Britain’s Overseas Invest- 
ments, which should certainly be read, as a short summary 
cannot do it justice, but the gist of the article is to the 
effect that Great Britain must, in the future, continue her 
foreign lending and that, “‘ despite the trials of investors, 
Great Britain’s lending policy has vindicated itself by 
its contributions to the nation’s salvation at critical 
moments.” 


Foreign Reviews 


The ‘‘ Economic Report ”’ for June of the HUNGARIAN 
GENERAL CREDITBANK describes the change which has 
come over Hungary since the end of the war. In pre- 
war days some 76 per cent. of the population were 
engaged in agriculture, whereas now only 56 per cent. 
are so engaged. Industry plays a much more important 
part in the country than formerly. This change is, in 
part, due to the alteration of frontiers which has increased 
the density of population, making Hungary the most 
densely populated country in Eastern Europe. In order 
to absorb this increase of population, industrialization 
was forced on the country with the primary object of 
supplying home needs. Hungary has been criticized for 
this policy, but the writer shows clearly that it was 
imposed on the country by the Peace Treaties. If this 
policy of industrialization had not been pursued, the 
present financial and economic condition of the country 
might have been a great deal worse. If Hungary had 
not been able to supply some of her manufactured 
articles from her own factories her trade balance would 
have been a great deal more adverse than it is; especially 
considering the small values obtained for her agricultural 
produce. 

The Bulletin for mid-June issued by the SOcIETE DE 
BANQUE SUISSE contains an interesting article entitled, 
‘Oa en sommes-nous ’’? (Where have we got to?). The 
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writer analyses and compares the present political and 
economic state with that existing just prior to the war. 
The position arrived at is not at all encouraging, or in the 
writer’s own words, “la situation actuelle est sérieuse, 
mais non désespérée.”’ He pleads, and rightly so we 
think, for a return to the free play of economic laws, for 
a gradual abandonment of restrictions of all kinds and 
for a reduction in public expenditure and a return to 
sanity in fiscal matters. The writer concludes his article 
with references to the conferences at Lausanne and 
Geneva and looks forward to tangible results from them 
both, and concludes with these remarks: ‘‘ Si ces deux 
points, désarmements et réparations, sont résolus, il ne 
restera plus qu’a souhaiter que le monde entier en re- 
vienne, au prix de certains sacrifices, 4 un véritable 
libéralisme économique.” 

Turning to America we read in the GUARANTY SURVEY 
for June that, ‘“‘ Some dissipation of the pall of gloom that 
has hung over the situation since last autumn is here and 
there evident, and there is even the suggestion that the 
forces of liquidation may have spent themselves and the. 
forces of recuperation may be about to operate.”” How- 
ever, in the same journal the writer later on states that 
“the facts of business are still discouraging, and what 
little there is in the way of tangible evidence to warrant 
optimism is largely negative.’ We leave our readers 
to draw their own conclusions from these two statements. 

There are some interesting comments on the gold 
position in this number of the GUARANTY SURVEY. 
The writer points out the dangers of the gold-exchange 
standard for great nations and says that “ The gold- 
exchange standard, as used in recent years, is probably a 
thing of the past.’’ Under pre-war conditions there was 
no danger in considering reserves in big financial centres 
as gold. After the war this system was employed not 
only by the small countries, but also in a modified form 
by some of the large nations. The natural result was a 
complete breakdown of the system when England went 
off the gold standard. 
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Books 


MONEY IN THE MELTING Pot. By HARTLEY WITHERS. 
(London, 1932. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. Price 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. WITHERS has undoubtedly done more than any 
other economist to popularize the study of monetary 
science. His latest book is in every respect worthy of 
its predecessors. After giving some useful elementary 
definitions in Chapter I, he enumerates the causes 
responsible for the monetary crisis of our days. His 
book is, indeed, one of the most readable, if somewhat 
compressed and one-sided, accounts of the financial 
history of the last few years. Mr. Withers seeks to 
exonerate France of the blame for not playing the gold 
standard game, on the ground that, owing to the night- 
mare of a German aggression, her attitude was justified. 
He shows less understanding towards the United States, 
whose monetary policy he represents as the chief cause 
of all the trouble. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF STATISTICS. By 
HARALD WESTERGAAD. (London, 1932. P. S. 
King & Son. Price 12s. 6d.) 

INCREDIBLE as it may sound, a book on statistics can 
be made fascinating, and Professor Westergaad’s work 
should appeal to many people who would not touch a book 
crammed with tables and graphs. He follows the 
development of statistics from the seventeenth century 
to the end of the nineteenth century, covering a very 
wide field. He devotes considerable attention to 
economic statistics. 





BANKING POLICY AND THE PRICE LEVEL. By DENNIs H. 
ROBERTSON. Third Impression, revised. (London, 
1932. P.S. King & Son. Price 5s. net.) 

Mr. RoBERTSON’s book is not easy reading, but those 
who have an adequate knowledge of the subject will 
find that the effort to concentrate upon it is well worth 
their while. 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS OF (E! 
‘ = es _ CE MILLIONS OF £) — 
‘ | | | | GERMANY 
ENGLAND| U.S.A. | FRANCE | BELGIUM | NETHER | penMARK| NORWAY |SWEDEN| | RUSS 
F } | Total Abroad 
| 
—— | | = - { <—— — — 
1929 } | 
JANUARY... | 154-2 | 540-8 263-1 25°8 35-9 9-5 | 8-1 13-0 133-6 4-2 18° 
APRIL 155-8 | 570-2 275°3 26-0 34°9 9-5 | 8-1 12-9 126°3 6-9 19° 
JULY -» | 154°4 | 596-3 295-2 28°8 36°7 9-5 8-1 12°9 97-6 4-9 20° 
OCTOBER .. | 131'7 | 619-0 320°2 29-3 36°6 9-5 8-1 13°3 108-3 | 7:8 20° 
| | 
1930 
JANUARY .. | 150°5 601-9 341-8 33-6 37-0 9-5 8-1 |} 13-5 111°8 73 30° 
APRIL | 156-2 620°9 341-0 33°8 35-7 9-5 8-1 13-4 | 124-5 7:3 33° 
JULY -- | 156-3 615-1 355-6 34°3 35-7 9-5 8-1 | 13-3 128-2 7:3 41° 
OCTOBER .. 155-6 611-0 395-3 36:2 | 32-7 | 9°5 8-1 13°3 119°6 | 7:3 51: 
1931 | 
JANUARY .. 145-9 604-3 432-6 39-2 35:2 9°5 8-1 13-3 108-5 10°9 61° 
APRIL ee 144°5 640°1 451-6 41:1 36°8 9°5 8-1 |} 13°2 114°7 10:2 53° 
JULY 163-3 701°1 452-7 41-0 41-1 9°5 8-1 13-1 69°6 5°7 53° 
AUGUST | 183-5 | 704-6 471-4 44°7 49-8 9-5 8-1 13-1 66-8 4-9 54° 
SEPTEMBER 134-3 | 712-1 471°5 46-4 54°3 9°5 8-1 12°6 66-9 49 57° 
OCTOBER .. 134-8 | 644-9 481-5 71:3 58-0 | 9-0 8-0 10-9 63-7 4-9 60° 
NOVEMBER | 135°7 562-8 520-5 73°4 | TWO-7 | 9-0 9-5 11°7 56-0 4:3 63° 
DECEMBER | 120:7 645-2 546°2 73-1 74°4 | 7:9 8:7 11°3 49°2 3-9 64° 
1932 } 
JANUARY .. 120-7 | 613-9 554°4 72°8 73°3 | 79 8°5 11:3 | 48-2 5:5 67° 
FEBRUARY 120-8 | 610-4 576-6 72-4 71°5 8-1 8-5 11-3 | 46-4 3-2 67° 
MARCH |} 120-8 603-9 | 609-8 72-0 72°6 | 8-0 8-5 11-3 | 45-4 3-4 67° 
APRIL | 120-8 620-1 618°2 71°8 | 73-2 | 8-0 8°5 11°3 | 43-0 39 67° 
May | 120-8 | 619-4 626°9 72°11 | 7-2 | 8-0 8°5 11°3 42:0 46 68: 
JUNE 131-7 | 565-2 645-4 72:7 78-9 | 8:0 8-5 11-3 42-2 4:3 68: 
JULY |} 136-1 | 530-0 662°8 73°3 81-0 | a 8-3 11-3 40-7 | 4°3 71. 
1 The figures are taken from the return} Ban 
2 Excluding a small amount held in tl an 
8 Gold and silver holdings. 
Table II CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
Other Deposits Government 
a = Securities 8 eae A 
Deposits Cash Advances in Banking Reserve votes in 
° | Bankers’ Depart- Circulation 
| Total | Balances ment 
| 
_ eo —— | —_-- 
1929 | 
JANUARY 1,809°3 198-0 956-1 | 105-0 67°6 55-1 49-8 363-9 
APRIL |} 1,743-2 188-5 985°8 99-0 62-6 61-2 55°3 360-4 
JULY 1,778°2 189-9 985-9 101-9 65-0 47°3 43-2 368-9 
OCTOBER 1,764°5 189-2 973°7 | 101-4 63-6 2°2 31°4 360°7 
1930 | } 
JANUARY | 1,767°5 192-0 969-1 | 111°8 75-5 64-9 53-5 355-8 | 
APRIL | 1,712-0 187-2 968-2 101-7 65-2 57-1 60-6 359°8 | 
JULY 1,749-0 191-2 950-4 107-0 70°3 52-4 49°8 365-0 
OCTOBER 1,791-0 188-7 922-3 95-9 61-0 42-2 60-6 357°2 
| 
1931 | 
JANUARY 1,835°9 194-6 907°4 | 97°7 64°4 48°8 51:4 351-7 
APRIL oe 1,698-1 175-4 923-8 91-9 56°6 32-0 51-9 353°7 
JUNE 1,744°4 184-3 906-6 102-3 | 68°7 33-2 63°83 353°9 | 
JULY ee 1,750-3 180-7 896-7 103-1 69°3 36-3 56-3 358-1 
AUGUST 1,708-3 176-9 892-4 98-5 59-3 50-4 50-7 357-5 
SEPTEMBER 1,675-4 170-7 895-0 111-5 60-2 56°7 55-8 354-1 
OCTOBER .. 1,687°8 172-9 894-4 120°+4 68°3 56°5 53-6 356°8 
NOVEMBER. . 1,670°1 170-1 884-6 98-8 60-2 55-1 39-4 356-3 } 
DECEMBER. . 1,700-2 181-1 884-0 166:7* | 126-4* 95-3* 31-6* 364°2* | 
1932 
JANUARY 1,677°1 176-9 889-3 112-5 74°3 45:3 49-9 345-9 
FEBRUARY... 1,621-4 169°8 886-2 100°1 67°9 33°7 49-4 346°4 
MARCH 1,639°1 171-0 886-0 &8°9 54-6 35-7 35-3 360°5 
APRIL 1,643°2 170-2 864-8 93°6 58°3 62-6 43-0 352°8 
May 1,661-1 176-1 855-7 110-5 77°53 69°4 45°8 $54-:2 | 
JUNE 1,726°5 188-2 836-8 121-3 86-5 67:1 48-0 363-0 | 





1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 


amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. 
Diary,”’ Dec. 1928 issue.) 


circulations. 


* Average of four or five weekly returns. 





* The figures prior to 
(See “‘ A Banker’s 


* Prior to November 1928, “ adjusted” total of bank-note and currency note 


* Since December, 1931, figures relate to last Wednesday in each month. 
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S OF (ENTRAL BANKS? Table I—cont. 















































= ae ee F seaesichcaned . 
{MANY | 3 | ARGENTINA 
———F ares 7 : CZECHO. ISTRIA |HUNGARY! ITALY | SWITZER-| sparn ) inane = 
RUSSIA | POLAND | gOvakia AUSTRIA |HUNGARY) ITALY | SWITZE SPAIN JAPAN ATE RT 
Abroad tice la Nacion 
= eee _— ime ale — si o ae a nae 
} | 
4-2 18°9 14°3 7°3 4-9 | 7:2 | 54°6 20-5 101°5 108-8 105-2 
69 19:0 14-4 7°3 4:9 } 7°3 55-4 19-1 | 101°5 109-0 96-1 
4-9 20°1 14°5 7°3 4:9 | 6°3 55°8 19:7 101-6 108-8 92-1 
73 20-2 15°7 7°5 4-9 5:8 56-0 21:1 101°7 108-8 90-0 
| | 
73 30°2 16° 77 4:9 5°8 |} 56-1 23-6 101°7 107-3 87:9 1°3 
7°3 $3-2 16°2 7°7 4-9 | 5-8 | 66°3 22-2 | 97-9 91-7 87-9 1:3 
7:3 41:7 16-2 8:0 4°9 5°8 | 56°3 22-9 | 98-0 90-2 87:9 1:3 
7:3 51:2 13-0 8:7 6:2 5°8 57°2 25°4 | 98-2 85-1 87°3 0-9 
| } | 
10°9 1+1 13-0 9-4 6°2 | 5:8 } 57°3 28-4 | 96°7 85-4 84°5 0-3 
10-2 53:2 13-0 9-4 6-2 | 4°5 | 67:4 25°5 | 96-0 85:9 77°4 0:4 
5°7 53°7 13°3 9-4 6-2 } 4-0 58-1 33°4 96°3 87°3 64-7 | 0:3 
4:9 54°9 13-1 9°3 6-2 | 3°8 58-1 47:2 90°2 84°7 62°3 0°3 
4°9 57°5 13°1 9-3 6-2 | 3°8 68-1 | 47-1 90°2 83°4 61-4 0:3 
4-9 60°2 13°3 9-3 5°5 | 3°8 | 58:9 | 67-4 90°3 82°3 57°1 0-3 
4°3 63°5 13-7 9-4 5°5 | 3°8 |} 60°3 | 86-7 89-1 70°3 53-6 0:2 
3-9 64°8 13°8 9°5 5°5 | 3°8 |} 60°8 | 87°3 89-1 57-1 53°3 0-2 
| 
5°5 67°4 13°8 10:0 5:5 | 3:7 | 60-9 | 93-1 89-1 48-1 51-8 0-2 
3-9 67°5 13°8 10-0 §°2 | 3°6 60:9 | 97:0 | 89-1 | 43°2 51-6 0-2 
3-4 67-6 14:0 10-0 5-2 3°6 60-9 99-0 89°2 44-1 51:0 0-2 
3°9 67-7 13°2 10-0 5-2 3°6 60°9 96-7 89-3 44-0 61-0 | 0-2 
4-6 68-0 13-2 10:0 5-2 3°6 60-9 96-7 | 89°3 44-0 51-0 
4°3 68-8 12:8 | 10-0 4°83 5 61-1 | 101°3 89-4 | 44-0 51-0 
4°3 71-7 11°2 | 10-0 4°3 61°3 103°4 89-4 | 43°9 51°0 
- yi on or nearest the first of the month. - wien 
ot pay Banking Department. 
Table IIL GOLD MOVEMENTS 
aoenie UNITED KINGDOM | UNITED STATES 
ie hee State | : in : gts ™ 
| | a | . JAAL GOL 
| Net | | Net | | I Net OUTPUT 
Influx (+) | Imports | Exports Imports (+) Imports Exports mports (+) | at 85/- per 
| | or Efflux (—) | iBasiorbe (—) | Exports (—) fine ounce 
} as £ millions £ millions — £ millions £ millions $ millions | $ millions | $ millions £ millions : 
| 1929 
JANUARY —- +2 2°4 5°7 — 3:3 48°6 1-4 +47°2 3°7 
APRIL + 4°7 3°3 ‘$8 + 2°5 24-7 1°6 +23°1 3°7 
JULY —14°3 4°6 20°6 —16:0 35°5 8 +34°7 3°8 
OCTOBER + 1°3 5: 5:5 + °-4 21:3 3°8 +17°5 3°8 
| 1930 | | | 
JANUARY .. + 4:0 | 8-6 3°3 + 5°3 12-9 8-9 + 4:0 3°8 
APRIL + 6:6 8:8 | 3-0 + 5:8 65:8 0-1 +65°7 | 3-7 
JULY — 3:8 5-1 | 8-3 — 3:2 21°9 42°5 —20°6 3-9 
OCTOBER + 4:8 9-3 | 7-1 + 2°2 35:6 9°3 +26°3 3:9 
1931 | 
| JANUARY .. ; =— 75 | 3 | 16-2 ;} — 8-9 34°4 _ +34°4 3-9 
} APRIL oo | —2°7 | 5-9 0-9 | +_.5:°0 49°5 _ +49°5 3-7 
| JUNE -o | + 9°8 13°8 2-6 | +11-2 63°9 _ +63-9 3°8 
| JULY —31°7 10-0 36°38 —26-9 20°5 1-0 +19°5 3°9 
AUGUST + 1:1 8-2 | 18-2 — 5:0 57-5 | — +57°5 3-9 
| SEPTEMBER.. - 1:0 4°8 } 7-0 — 2-2 49-3 28-7 +20°6 3-9 
OCTOBER —_ 8-6 | 5:3 3 60°9 398°6 | —337-7 4-0 
NOVEMBER .. —15-0 12-0 24-1 —12°1 94°4 5-0 | +89-4 3°8 
} DECEMBER .. — 12°5 17-1 — 4°6 89-5 32°7 +56°8 3°9 
1932 
| JANUARY — 17°1 21-5 — 4-4 32:9 107-9 | —75°0 4:0 
FEBRUARY -- — 16-1 17°6 — 1:5 37°6 128-2 | —90-6 3-9 
| MARCH a 13-0 12°7 + 0°3 19:2 } 43°9 | 24-7 4-1 
| APRIL -— 12-2 5°5 + 6:7 | 19°3 49°5 | —30°2 4-0 
| May +42 | 11-1 | 6-8 + 4:3 | | 4-1 
| JUNE + 8:9 15-4 6-3 + 91 4-1 
! 
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Table IV MONEY -— 

R 
LONDON | 
| Discount Rates Treasury Bills | 

; Day to ee ; : 

Week | 3 , " 

wheetng | Bank Rate | I mg | te | Bank Bills a Weekly Tender Amount Amount . 
| Joan Rate | 3months Sacetie Rate Offered Applied for 
| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Fer cent. Per cent. £ miilions £ millions 





| 
| 






































| 
1932 
Ze 4@ | 
FEBRUARY 5 6 4t 5 63 4 6 1-80 30 34:2 | 
os 12 6 4 5t 6} 415 7 30 35°2 
a 19 5 3} 44 54 319 4-09 35 59-1 | 
se 26 5 3k | 32 5t 3 5 5-22 40 61-6 | 
MARCH 4 5 | 23 | 3 54 2 9 9°95 40 52-6 
o 11 4 : 2 S 211 5-55 45 71:5 
ve 18 ~— 2. - |} 2 3 2 1 2-17 45 74:0 
vi 24 a i 2 ts 33 1 16 11-39 45 60:3 | 
APRIL 1 34 | 2% 2a 3} 2 3 3:73 45 61:9 | 
ws 8 3 6C«|éCi‘ kw | Qe 33 2 8 4:75 45 76-2 | 
a 15 3} 2 | Qa 3} ; 2 1 11-60 40 78:2 «| 
. 22 | 3 1} 274 3k 116 3:92 35 76-5 | 
” 29 3 | 17 Qat5 34 127 1-1 40 ita 
May 6 3 1} ' 1 tk 34 110 11°36 | 35 62-1 | 
fe 13 2h 1} lye 23 019 6-62 | 35 50-7 | 
c 20 2h 14 lis 23 019 6:35 | 3 53-8 
a 27 2h 1 1k 23 ; 017 9-99 45 50-1 | 
JUNE 3 23 1 1*% 2} 018 1-48 45 53:9 | 
pe 10 2h 1 1k 23 0 18 11-79 45 62:0 | 
a 17 24 i 1% 23 016 0:06 45 65-9 | 
se 24 14 lds 23 015 0-19 45 65:4 | 
JULY 1 2 4 ld* 23 0 16 11°82 | 45 59-9 | 
va 8 2 4 ly 24 017 2-38 45 69°5 | 
m SE Sa ; aa ee 
“All figures given above : are the rates _ 
rulin; 
Table V FOREIGN 
ae ee ene eee pee EX 
DAILY 
See See : iv ee Se GER AVE 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL) PARIS BRUSSELS | MILAN | ZURICH MADRID 
Stok Stok | Fr. to£ Belgato£ | Lireto£ | Fr. to£ P’tas to £ 
1 | 4 
PAR OF EXCHANGE... .. +864 ey | 12¢21 | 35°00 | 92°46 | astaars 2s*2215 
jee . ee —|- mone & ekki -. 
1929 | | 
JANUARY.. oe -»| 4°8503 4°8619 124-08 | 34°898 | 92:67 | 25-207 29°751 
APRIL .. ea --| 4°8534 4-8887 124-21 34°950 | 92°70 | 25-215 32-928 
JULY ee | 4°8511 4°8766 123-88 34-911 | 92-74 | 25°219 33°451 | 
OCTOBER... 4°8698 4°9243 123°89 34-874 92-99 | 25°176 33-586 
1630 j 
JANUARY... oe 4°8697 4-9222 123-°91 | 34°947 | 93-05 25-162 37-017 
APRIL 4-8635 48654 124-11 | 34°842 | 92-777 | 25-095 38-946 
JULY zs 4°8656 4°8622 123-67 34-810 92°879 | 25-044 42-203 | 
OCTOBER. . 4°8591 4°8533 123-85 34-845 | 92-804 | 25-020 47°141 
1931 | 
JANUARY «+ «+ 4°8551 | 4°8645 | 123-81 34-815 | 92-739 | 25-076 | 46-640 
APRIL 4°8599 4-862) 124-28 34°950 92°815 | 25°235 | 47-015 | 
JUNE 4°8649 4°8775 124-23 34°940 92-937 25-078 | 50-516 t 
JULY ee ae 4-8566 4-8729 123-82 34°818 92-865 24-994 | 52-018 
AUGUST .. ee 4°8576 4°8724 123-91 34°845 | 92°874 | 24-946 | 55-685 
SEPTEMBER eo 4°5412 4-6981 115-84 32-609 88-009 | 23°195 | 50-766 
OCTOBER. . 3-8887 4°3700 98-66 27-794 75°352 | 19°823 43°366 
NOVEMBER 83-7193 4-1767 94°83 26-717 72-173 19-095 43-182 
DECEMBER 3°3725 4-0658 85-9” 24-218 65-969 17-303 40-138 | 
1932 
JANUARY 3+4303 4°0377 87-11 24-689 68-017 17-582 40-809 
FEBRUARY 3°4575 3°9657 87-80 24-794 66°779 17-725 | 44-480 
MARCH 3°6281 4°0536 92-21 26-075 70°765 | 18°753 47-695 
APRIL 3-7520 4-1716 95-12 26°778 72-840 19-299 48-788 | 
May oe 3-6759 4-1539 93-14 26-212 71-340 18°786 45°2389 
JUNE 3°6748 4-2087 92-67 26-186 71-307 18-704 44-238 


1 The old parity of 25-2215 was - 

2 The old parity of 25-2215 _ aband 
3 Berne until November 1929 aband 
« Average Oct. 1 to Oct. 6, 

5 Quoted 1st—4th only. Bank; 
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AMSTERDAM 
| Market 
Bank Rate | Discount 
Rate 
Per cent. Per cent. 
3 2t 
3 2 
3 2k 
3 1% 
3 1} 
3 1% 
3 13 
3 lf 
3 1} 
3 1 
3 x 
3 : 
2 
23 # 
2} ti 
24 $ 
24 Z 
24 tt 
24 % 
24 § 
2 $ 
2+ 8 
23 § 
RIO DE BUENOS 
JANEIRO AIRES 
d, per d. per 
Milreis. Gold Peso. 
5°8997 47°619 
5-905 47°41 
5-869 47°28 
5-873 47°23 
5:860 46°32 
5-525 45-04 
5°743 43°71 
5-368 40-50 
(*)5-119 38-49 
4°461 34-49 
3°618 37°68 
3°730 34°72 
3°579 33°61 
3°151 31°93 
3°162 31°81 
3-502 32°03 
3-960 37°74 
4°286 40°84 
4-290 40-08 
4°185 39-68 
4°058 38°78 
4-184 38°60 
4-710 5°82 
4.974 34° 27(5) 


- : a 
| NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN 
| - 1 “ . = 2 r 
.| ? | | 
or Market Market Market | 
Bank Rate Discount Call Money | Bank Rate Discount | Bank Rate | Discount 
” tate | Rate Rate 
Per cent. Percent. | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
34 2H 23 24 23 7 6% 
| 3} 2 24 2+ 2% 7 63 
3 2H | 2+ 24 2% 7 6% 
3 2 2+ 2+ 2 7 68 
3 2 24 24 Qt 7 68 
3 2h 2+ 23 2 6 6 
3 2% 2+ 24 2 6 6 
3 2% 2+ 24 2 6 6 
3 2 is 2+ 23 2 6 5 
3 2% 24 23 2 6 6 
3 l®& 23 24 1} 54 5 
3 3 23 23 1} 54 5 
3 tt 24 23 1g 5 4} 
3 l*& 24 23 1% 5 4% 
3 th 24 24 1¢ 5 45 
3 } tt 2 2 1; 5 4 
3 # 2 2 13 5 4g 
3 tt 2+ 24 1} 5 4 
| 3 } 2+ 24 1; 5 4} 
8 i# 2+ 24 1k 5 4} 
2+ Ht 2+ 2+ 1} 5 43 
23 } 4 2+ 24 1; 5 4} 
24 ii 2 2h 1 5 43 
the rates} | el een if Ss ees eating 
ruling on Friday of each week. 
ZIGN 
—__.— EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
DAILY 
AVERAGES 
AMSTERDAM BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW STOCKHOLM BOMBAY KOBE 
Fl. to £ Rmk. to £ | Kronen to £ Zloty to£ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee d. per Yen. 
12°107 20°43 164°25 43°38 18°159 18 24°58 
| si oa 
12-091 20-402 | 163-83 43-313 18-138 18-06 22-55 
12-090 20-475 163-89 43-313 18-173 17-96 22-08 
12-086 20°359 163-87 43-308 18-098 17-82 22°54 
12-098 20-397 164-42 43-418 18-141 17°87 23°58 
12-102 20:387 | 164°56 43-398 18-136 17-93 24°25 
12-098 20°375 | 164-17 43-416 18-092 17°86 24°38 
12-093 20°383 | 164-06 43-382 18-097 17°82 24-39 
12-061 20-412 | 163-78 43°375 18-095 17°82 24°52 
12-066 20-419 | 163-91 43-312 18-138 17°78 24°48 
12-106 20-409 164-06 43°375 18-148 17°85 24-41 
12-088 20-497 164-19 43°375 18-143 17°85 24-39 
12-056 20°967 164-01 43-412 18°145 17°81 24°40 
12-046 20°573 | 163-98 43°375 18-158 17°77 24°41 
11-263 19°365 | 153-43 37°458 17-501 17°77 26°19 
9-630 16-702 | 130-68 34-646 16-511 17°83 30°07 
9+264 15°683 | 125-22 32-990 17-947 18°13 31-79 
8°375 14°250 | 113-49 30-250 18-014 18°13 32°55 
8-541 14*484 | 115-75 30-690 17-867 18°13 25-27 
8+555 14-534 | 116-64 30+790 17-925 18-14 24°11 
9-008 15°246 | 122-43 32-370 18-298 18°15 21°43 
9° 263 15-788 126-40 33-510 19-643 18-04 21-10 
nae 9-066 15°451 123-76 32°735 19-618 17-935 20-99 
15 was _ 9-023 15-362 123-00 32-504 19-513 17-947 20°16 
was ’ 
rot abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 


ct. 8, abandoned as from December 22, 1927. 


Banks closed during remainder of month. 
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Table VI BRITISH TRADE _ — 





COAL PIG-IRON (1) | STEEL (1) 
, Exports | Number of P 
Production (including | Furne od nd Production Production | ’ 
Coke) | "Blast 
Millions of Millions of | tend of Thousands of Thousands of | 
Tons Tons mouth Tons Tons | 
1929 | 
JANUARY .. oe ee +e oe 22-4 4:9 139 564 765 
APRIL wa “7 ee - ee 20-9 5-0 152 611 809 
JULY... es oe es oe oe 21-1 6-3 167 672 805 | 
OCTOBER... om +s ee es 23-0 6:2 166 689 890 
1930 | 
JANUARY .. - aw ae os 23-8 5-9 159 | 650 771 
APRIL i a on oe «s 19°7 4°6 151 620 | 696 
JULY .. ee ee os ee ee 18-7 4-9 105 | 486 | 621 
OCTOBER .. ee ee ee ee 21-0 5-1 96 415 512, 
| 
1931 
JANUARY .. a ia ea - 19-2 3-6 83 337 402 
APRIL ee ee ee ee ee 18-6 3°6 78 323 397 
JUNE.. ie - a* = ‘i 17°8 3-9 76 324 429 
JULY.. as e- oe ee - 71 3°7 7 317 429 | 
AUGUST es ee oe ee = 16-1 | 3-5 64 276 357 | 
SEPTEMBER .. es eo we i 18-0 3-9 62 248 400 
OCTOBER .. ne er ne ee 19-7 4°3 66 284 457 
NOVEMBER .. wd ‘ia wa - 18-6 3-9 70 296 459 
DECEMBER .. ad xe as és 19°6 3-9 70 331 425 
1932 
JANUARY .. ee oe <a a 18-7 3-6 | 76 330 430 
FEBRUARY .. ee ° ee va 18-5 3°5 71 324 4381 
MARCH va - oa vs ‘ie 18-8 3-1 72 336 463 
APRIL oe ‘ee ‘a na ae 18-4 3-8 69 317 433 b 
May .. oe ee es ee ro 17-0 3-4 69 315 417 
JUNE.. ee .- ee os ee 16°38 3°6 69 311 | 459 q - 
. - the } 
(1) Returns issued by 
a 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
1 
OVERSEAS TRADE BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT * 
a 
2 j 3 a 4 Index of 
| 2 7 Percent- | Numbers Produc- 
| Imports Exports Re-exports London Provincial Total | Compar- age of on Live tion 
| “Country” | Fetal insured | Register (Quarterly) 
otal persons 
} £ 4 4 £ £ unem- 000’s 1924 = 100 
millions | millions | millions | millions millions | millions millions ployed omitted 
1929 Ja 
JANUARY ..| 116-1 | 66-9 9:8 10-4 5:5 15-9 19-1 12-3 1,427 108-3 ‘AE 
APRIL .-| 104-2 | 60-2 10-4 10°5 5-3 15°8 19-0 9-9 1,159 111-0 Jo 
JULY ee 93°6 66-5 8:0 10°3 5-4 15-7 19-0 9-9 1,140 108-2 Oc 
OCTOBER ..| 110°3 64°6 9-1 10°3 5-1 15-5 18-9 10-4 1,218 114°8 
1930 Ja 
JANUARY ..| 101-9 58-3 8-2 10-4 5-0 15°4 19-5 12-6 1,481 109°6 AP 
APRIL eet GO 46-9 7:8 10-4 4-7 15-1 20-3 14°6 1,678 100-9 Jv 
JULY «-| 85-2 50°7 6:7 10-0 4°3 14°3 19-9 16-7 1,964 90+7 Oc 
OCTOBER .. 90-9 46°9 7°2 9-6 4-0 13°5 19-9 18-7 2,200 92-7 
1931 J 
JANUARY .. 75°6 7°6 6-0 9-9 4°2 14-2 22-1 21-5 2,614 85-1 AP 
APRIL 70-0 32°5 6°6 9°5 3-9 13-4 21-1 20-9 2,532 1 20.6 Ju 
JUNE ae 68-6 29-4 6-0 8-5 3:7 12:3 19°8 21-8 2.629 AU 
JULY os 70-1 34-3 4°9 9-1 4-0 13-1 21-3 22°6 2,664 SE 
AUGUST .. 65°3 29-1 3°3 8-38 3°38 12-6 21-0 22-7 2,732 81-1 Oc 
SEPTEMBER 68°3 29°8 3-8 8-0 3°3 11-3 18-9 22-6 2,807 No 
OCTOBER ..| 80:7 32-8 5°3 9-0 4-1 13-1 20-9 21-9 2,756 DE 
NOVEMBER 83-2 31-9 5-0 8°38 3°9 12-7 19-8 21:4 2,656 | > 90°5 
DECEMBER 77:0 32-1 5°5 9-2 4-0 13-2 20-7 20-9 2,510* 
} Jal 
1932 FE 
JANUARY ..| 62-3 31-1 5-2 9°6 4-2 13-8 21-7 22-4 2,728 Ma 
FEBRUARY ..| 70-2 30°0 5+5 8:7 4-1 12-8 20-0 22-0 2,701 | > 91-4 AP 
MARCH oot See 31°2 5-4 8-9 4°3 13-2 21-0 20-8 2,567 Ma 
APRIL --| 58°5 34°8 4-6 9-0 4-0 13-0 21-1 21-4 2,652 Rhy 
May ee 55°7 30-2 4-4 8-7 3°9 13-0 20-8 22-1 2,741 
JUNE es 57°5 29-7 4°2 8-2 3°7 11-9 20-2 22-3 2,747 
1 Daily averages. * “Country ” clearings at London Clearing House. * Total clearings (London COT 


“Country ” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 
number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). * Average of four or five weekly returns. * Reprinted by courtesy 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Service 

* Since December, 1931, figures published monthly. 
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RADE - AND INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 


(1 


TRON ee MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 




















Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns *iece Goods Tops Wool and Wool and 
ion Worsted Worsted 
‘ Yarns Tissues 
Thousands Thousands £ £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
ds of of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
244 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 “3 3-1 3°6 18-6 
262 340 1,574 4,151 13:1 “4 2:4 3°0 9-5 
237 376 1,687 5,066 15°60 ay 2-2 5:1 17°5 
248 390 1,724 4,803 13-5 5°8 3°3 4°5 1l-1 
310 352 1,514 4,456 13-2 313°2 2°7 3°7 14-1 
234 268 1,699 3,861 11°5 217-0 2:4 3°0 7:0 
199 303 1,415 4,440 11-0 197-4 2°7 3°2 10°1 
264 264 1,499 4,128 11-7 150°3 31 3°6 8-7 
222 167 1,181 3,280 11°3 155-6 2:4 2-4 10°4 
193 1388 1,216 2,843 10-8 135-2 2-8 2-4 5-0 
246 163 1,212 2,442 9-6 132° 1°6 2°6 6-1 
231 168 1,227 2,693 11°3 177-3 2-5 3°5 6-6 
202 144 1,051 2,174 11-2 143°8 i oe 3-1 79 
220 139 1,042 2,448 9-0 128-5 1°38 3°7 6-8 
276 159 1,698 2,792 12°8 143-1 2°6 4:0 6:7 
379 196 1,725 2,811 11°8 126-0 2-5 3:4 6°3 
267 175 1,304 2,929 14-9 149-7 2-9 3-0 7°35 
170 167 925 2,701 16°4 179-9 3-4 3°4 8-5 
252 140 1,539 2,570 13°3 180°5 4-0 2°8 7°6 
130 166 868 2,651 13-9 202°6 4:0 2-7 6:6 
145 180 769 3,210 13-9 199°3 3°6 2-9 6-3 
144 151 965 2,450 12-7 201-0 2-4 2-9 5-6 
‘ 126 147 | 841 2,497 10-1 184°7 2:4 3-1 6°3 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
issued by ny 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY 
i “e Cost of SAS 
5 Wholesale 1 Wholesale Wholesale Living Wholesale Cost of Wholesale Cost of 
of " Cost of Depart- Statis- (Statis- (Statis- Living Living 
1c- Living ment of tisches tisches ue (Statis- 
n Board of “ Econ- Ministry Labor) Reichsamt Reichs- Générale) tique 
erly) Trade omist” of Labour) amt) Générale) 
July 1913/14 July (Jan.-July 
100 1913 = 100 19138 =100 1914 = 100 +1918 = 100 1913 = 100 = lw 19138 = 100 1914 = 100) 1918 = 10H «1914 = low 
1929 (b) 
JANUARY .. 138-3 130-3 165 139-3 138°9 153-1 657 134-7 148 
“3 APRIL i 138-8 129°: 161 138-7 137-1 153-6 648 133-8 150 
— JOLY oe 137-4 128-9 163 140-4 137°8 154°4 624 129-5 148 
fe OCTOBER .. 136°1 124-1 167 138-0 137-2 153-5 607 565 127-6 149 
1930 
. JANUARY .. 131-0 118-5 164 133-8 132-3 151-6 576 565 123-0 150 
“6 APRIL o« 123-7 112-3 155 129-9 126-7 147-4 548 572 116-6 146 
"9 JULY 119-2 106-8 157 120-3 125-1 149°3 558 592 109-0 145 
g! OCTOBER 113-0 99-6 157 118-3 120-2 145-4 552 597 104-9 143 
‘4 
1931 (a) 
JANUARY .. 106-9 91-3 152 112-8 115-2 140-4 576 590 133 
1 APRIL -» | 106-7 90-0 147 107°2 118-7 ~~ 137-2 548 589 135 
6 JULY ee 102-2 86-0 145 103-2 111-7 137-4 500 132 
AUGUST oe 99°5 85°7 145 103°3 110-2 134-9 4838 565 13 
SEPTEMBER 99-2 89-6 145 102-0 108°6 134-0 473 130 
‘1 OCTOBER .. 104°4 90°1 146 100-7 -:107+1 133+1 457 |) _ 129 
NOVEMBER .. 106-4 90°7 148 100-6 106-6 131-9 447 > O31 129 
5 DECEMBER . 105-8 90-6 147 98-3 103-7 130-4 442 | J 129 
1932 
JANUARY ,. 105-8 90-0 147 96-4 100-0 124-5 439 |) 128 
FEBRUARY .. 105-3 92-2 146 95-0 99-8 122-3 446 | $534 128 
MARCH a 104°6 88-5 144 94-6 99°8 122-4 444 |) 130 
4 APRIL = 102-4 86-3 143 93-8 98-4 121-7 439 131 
May oo | 1007 83-3 142 92-3 97-2 121-1 438 129 
JUNE fs 98-1 80-9 143 425 


* The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
on Comparison. 
“ * Gold index (a) Revised index. (b) New index. 
J - 














A A LINER ON LAND 


All the attractions of a luxury liner plus the 
sports and delights of life on terra firma, 
OR A WEEK-END 

or the full period of your holidays. Healthy 
sport and recreation for the whole family, 
with special advantages for the children. 
Come to the Greatest Recreative Holiday 


Hydro in the World. 

BOOK NOW FOR 

THE HOLIDAY WEEKS. 
Safe and sheltered Bathing in Warm Sea- 
water under Vita-glass. 

The New NORBRECK SWIMMING BATHS 
lead this Country and the Continent. 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE ; 20 TENNIS COURTS ; GYM ; 

BOWLS ; CINEMA; BALLROOM; CABARET, &c. 


450 am, 200-acre Farm, 
i 4-mile Grounds on Sea Front. 
Easy tram ride into Blackpool. 


Write for terms to Dept. 6, 
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BANCO DE 
CHILE. 


Incorporated in Chile with Limited Liability. 


London Agency — 
94 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 


Chilean Dollars. 


Paid-up Capital 100.000.000.00 
Statutory Reserve 25.000.000.00 
Special Reserve 33.000.000.00 
Fund for Contingencies — 3.000.000.00 
Extraordinary Reserve 33.000.000.00 
Dividend Fund 7.527.141.07 


$201. 527.141.07 


CHIEF OFFICES: SANTIAGO, VALPARAISO. 
32 GRANCHES IN CHILE. 


The Agency transacts every class of Banking 
business. Current accounts opened. Deposits 
received. Agents of : Banco de la Nacion Argen- 
tina; Banco do Brazil ; Banco Central de Chile. 











EIGHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


This famous Society enjoys an immense 
popularity as a medium for Mortgage 
loans. Last year over £17,000,000 
was advanced. Write for Prospectus. 


ASSETS exceed £80,000,000 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office General Manager 
HALIFAX Sir ENOCH HILL 


London District Office 
124, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


City Office, 62, MOORGATE, E.C.2 





NOW READY. 


INCOME TAX 
UP TO DATE 


1932-3 
PRICE NINEPENCE. 


Rules and Regulations for the Current 


Income Tax Year. 


Including a Synopsis of the 


LAND VALUE TAX 
By H. J. GULLY, F.C.A. 


On sale at Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
or direct from The Publisher, 


“Tue Financia News,” 20 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


PRICE NINEPENCE, POST FREE. 
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Three Bank Branches which have 
won Distinction 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 
‘T= laudable practice of awarding an annual gold 


medal to the best London building of the year, 

which the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
established, has now been extended by them to the 
yrovinces. A medal has been given among other areas to 
that of the West Riding of Yorkshire for the best building 
erected during the five years ending December 31, 
1931, and the award has gone to the Headingley branch 


HME HTL et pm 
i 





Architect) (G. H. Foggitt 
THE HEADINGLEY BRANCH OF THE YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK 
of the Yorkshire Penny Bank. It is very interesting that 
in all that large area, including great towns like Leeds, 
Bradford, W akefield and Harrogate, the best building 
over this long period of years should be a small branch 
bank. It shows at any rate that the jury on which sat, 
with a selection of the local architects, Sir Edwin Cooper, 


N** 
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A.R.A., and Sir James Baillie the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, was not influenced by mere size. 
It is further interesting to hear that among the fourteen 
buildings nominated to the jury by members of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects four were branches of 
the Yorkshire Penny Bank. It should be remembered 
that buildings have to be nominated, and that a shy 
architect may not care to nominate his own building or 
even to ask a friend to doit. I mention this not to detract 
from the record of the Yorkshire Penny Bank but to 
explain perhaps the small number of entries. 
To come to the building in question it will be seen 
at once that it is a good little building but hardly a 
distinguished one. The architect, Mr. G. H. Foggitt, 
of Messrs. Chorley, Gribbon & Foggitt, of Leeds, is a 
good architect, but I fancy I have seen more interesting 
work from his hands than this little building. There 
must be something in the colour and setting of the bank 
which the photograph does not show, for the pleasing 
effect of the building has before this attracted attention. 
In 1928, the president of the Leeds Civic Society wrote 
a letter to the directors of the bank on -behalf of the 
society expressing its appreciation of it in which he said 
‘the attractive conditions of Headingley ”’ were enhanced 
by it. Perhaps Headingley, which I thought was a rather 
rich suburb of Leeds with fine houses and churches, is 
really a dark slum and this bright little bank in red brick 
and white stone in the ‘‘ English Renaissance manner,” 
to quote from a description which has been sent to me, 
stands out decisively as something fresh and clean. 
I do not want to infer that there is anything wrong or 
incompetent with its architecture. The reverse is the case 
After looking, however, at photographs of many hundreds 
of small, one-storied branch banks up and down the 
country, I admit I cannot quite see why this one—a good 
heta plus to give it a university mark—should have 
been singled out for such special distinction I am very 
elad for the Yorkshire Penny Bank and for Mr. Foggitt’s 
sake that it was. The fact that it has been so singled 
out should encourage both and make both keen to win 
the distinction with another branch in the next five vears. 
The building is solid and masculine without any preten- 
tiousness. The three arches to one front and the single 
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one to the return front with square headed windows 
on either side of it, each make good compositions with the 
right emphasis on the main front. As regards the 
brickwork and stonework it is all strong and simple 
and well modelled for the type of expression sought. 
There is no waste on unnecessary ornament. It is, 
indeed, a satisfying little building as far as it goes. The 
only detail one could find fault with, on the exterior, is 
the leaded fanlights over the windows and doors, which 
look a little thin and weak. The interior, too, is good 





BANK 


in the same rather negative way. The entrance lobby is, 
perhaps, a little clumsy and the black-and-white squares 
of the marble paving a little obvious. Both, however, 
are well in the bank manner of the day. One asks 
again, nevertheless, where is the distinction which has 
made this the best building in a huge tract of England 
during five years ? 

One comes now to two small banks of which there 
are drawings in the architectural room in this year’s 
Roval Academy Exhibition. Admittedly, this is not a 
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very great distinction, and should not be comparable with 
the building chosen as the best for five years in an area 
equal to a whole county. It is a distinction which depends 
a great deal upon good draughtsmanship as well as good 
design, and almost equally on whether, when the drawings 





Architects F.C. R. Palmer and J. A. Lucas 
PHE MORETONHAMPSTEAD BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK 


of cathedrals and other vast structures by Royal 
Academicians have received the best places on the walls, 
the spaces left over suit the drawings of the smaller fry. 
The banks exhibited this year include two small 
branches but both attractive. One is the National 
Provincial branch at Moretonhampstead in Devonshire, 
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by Mr. F. C. R. Palmer, the bank’s architect and 
Mr. J. A. Lucas of Exeter. This is shown in a watercolour 
drawing by Mr. Cyril Farey—the good fairy, as far as the 
Academy goes, of so many architects. It is, however, 
as will be see n, a charming little facade design of a door 
and two windows, a couple of panels, the name of the bank, 
and a balustrade. These features are put together into 
a very pleasant pattern, not so severe a one as the arches 
and entablature of the Headingley bank make, but 
then, a Devonshire village is not so severe a place as a 
Yorkshire town. One likes, particularly in this little 
front, the way the mouldings to the surrounds of the two 
side windows have been suppressed so that those of the 
door between them should get greater value. The 
most highly modelled feature of the f facade is the tri- 
angular pediment over the door, which is as it should be, 
for this is obviously the climax of the design. Above it 
the cornice sinks again to a mere band. I am not quite 
sure of the two panels of lions’ heads and wreaths. They 
look a little too like a pair of castings, more suited to 
an Adam type of plastered front than to one with real 
stone, or what appears to be real stone. However, this is 
a happy little front with a certain liv eliness and 
individuality of its own, and that without any loss of 
dignity. 

The other little bank in this year’s Academy is well 
worth study. It is the new Barclays branch at Sevenoaks 
by Messrs. Mitchell & Bridgwater. This is a little 
two-storied bank in which a public passage for lorries 
as well as passengers, which had to be included, made a 
good design of considerable difficulty. I think, however, 
the architects have got over the difficulty very well. 
As will be seen from both the photograph of the building 
and that of the Academy drawing—I give both in this 
case as the latter is by Mr. D. L. Bridgwater, one of the 
architects concerned, and a particularly charming archi- 
tectural drawing—the resulting building has just the right 
air for a small country town High Street. The passage 
way has very cleverly been made to contribute to this 
air. It is, I think, a good test of an architect’s capacity 
when a difficulty inherent on the site is turned like this 
to real account. 

The building I am told is in red brick with darker 
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bricks at the quoins. Keeping up the domestic note, the 
architects have wisely, I think, not introduced any stone 


into their building. The white woodwork of the windows 





Mitchell and Bridgwater 
BARCLAYS BANK 


THE SEVENOAKS BRANCH OF 


and cornice make sufficient contrast with the brickwork 
and the roof. This latter, again, with its high pitch to 
show well from the street, and with the tiles swept round 
the valleys of the roof in a soft pleasant curve instead 
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of being mitred to a hard line, is again consistently 
domestic in character. The building through these rather 
subtle touches, but touches all leading in the same 


——~) 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED §. 
HIGH STREET SEVENOAKS KENT [ i 


ROYAL ACADEMY DRAWING 


direction, has a superior unity to the usual little brick 
and stone bank building. It may be rather humbler in 
its expression, but it is none the worse in my opinion for 
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that. With its three round arches on the ground floor, 
closely packed together so that strong strips of solid 
brickwork are left on either side, one would guess it were 
a bank apart altogether from its very discreet and well- 





GENERAL VIEW OF INLERIOR, SHOWING SCREEN, 
BARCLAYS BANK, SEVENOAKS 


placed gold lettering. One would like to congratulate 
Barclays on the improvement in their lettering which is 
now apparent and of which that on this branch is a good 
example. 
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A month or so ago I was 
complaining that the in- 
terior of the average bank 
was a very ordinary affair, 
with little thought and care 
given to it by the archi- 
tects and did not compare 
in this respect with the 
thought and care the same 
architects would give to a 
domestic building for a pri- 
vate client. I suggest this is 
true even of the interior of the 
medal-bank at Headingley, 
illustrated on page 157. The 
interior of this little Seven- 
oaks bank is, however, an 
excellent exception to this 
unfortunate rule, and I am 
glad it has appeared on the 
scene so soon to contradict 





VIEW THROUGH SCREEN TO 
MANAGER’S ROOM 





DETAIL OF SCREEN AND 
COUNTER 


me. The photographs of 
the interior, simple as it is, 
prove this. There is a res- 
traint, an elegance and 
delicacy about it which, 
without in any way depart- 
ing from bank precedent, 
shows that their authors 
have taken thought and 
trouble over their interior 
as much as over their ex- 
terior. The clean lines of 
their fittings and cornices 
alone prove this. The mere 
fact that there are no ugly 
radiators showing any- 
where, and that care has 
been taken to sink the heat- 
ing panels in the ceilings 
and to control them ther- 
mostatically, as one would 
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to-day in a good, modern, domestic building, is evidence of 
a new standard of finish fora small bank. Yet, it is not an 
expensive standard. It is only expensive, for instance, in 
the architect’s thought and care, not in money, to edge his 
panels with a darker wood, to see that the chequer of his 
floor pattern is properly contained by a surround, that the 
skirting is of a darker colour in order to frame the apart- 
ment and to take marks. This little interior is full 
of such touches. They show the same sensitiveness to 
quality in design as do the details I have pointed out 
in the exterior. Personally, I feel that architects who 
can draw so well as their Academy drawing shows, are 
likely to be sensitive designers, though I admit that this 
is not an invariable rule. Here, at any rate, is a little, 
unpretentious bank building fitting into its country 
High Street to perfection ; charming and inviting and with 
an interior which for once does not let one down. I hope 
the manager and his clerks who have to work in it will 
appreciate the difference, and when, like good apprentices, 
they in turn become directors, they will see to it that in 
future no new bank for Barclays falls below the standard 
this little branch has set. 








